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‘*rurs Is ‘OUR FAREWELL,’ 


PLIGHTED FOR LIFE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 

* Rosy, your aunt will arrive here to-day ; this 
letter is from her. I am giad you will not be left 
slone du my absence.” 

** Yes,” I said, not knowing what else to say, 
and looked straight at my father across rath 
fast-table ; but he, absorbed in his letter, made 


weather, ‘ 
Vet there was no joy, no happiness in my heart, 








though at eighteen girls, as a rule, have few | 

troubles, However, two years I had been 

sorely troubled and worried. j 

Rie mother died when I was five years old, 
y from chagrin at my father losing his for- 

tune, He tried hard to make up to 

her the difference, but she drooped and pined for 
luxuries and comforts she 


the had been accus- 
WEs peated tiisadinaly 94 be 

2 at eacsion—that 
of a barrister ; but when thie oS wea occurred 


he was fifty, and it is hard for a men of that 
So tare MaMRiael imaein wc the foot of the ladder. 


He found the stroggle terribly severe, and 
embittered by seeing the wife he idolised fading 


and he powerless to k 
ts elt level ecaoe When the 











I MUST NEVER, NEVBR SES YOU AGAIN,” SAID RUBY WITH A HEAVY 80B, 


He was loath to part with me; still, knowing 
it was for the best, he consented, and so I re- 
turned to Italy with Aunt ila, and spent four- 
teen yoare of my existence abroa’ in a happy 
Bohemian sort of life, wandering from place to 

lace; now wintering ab Rome, pow spending a 
ew months in sunny Florence, and then straying 
on to Nice. 

My aunt was a widow, childless and comfort- 
ably off ; she was therefore well pleased to have 
me with her. Yet, though I was fond of ber, I 
found she wae not sympathetic ; she failed to ua- 

erstand my nature andl hers, She had not the 
faintest idea how to manpage a young girl—at one 
moment she sg atern and severe, the next 
indulgent to a 
Her régime was altogether so uncommon that I 
w up rather wild and somewhat careless of 
convenences. It is hard for a child to know 
what Is right and what wrong. 
I was left too much to my own devices, with- 


out tender ng hand to point out the 
pelbend sanaet ought to have avoided ; 
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but, votwithstsnding Aunts peculiarities, thore 
, were happy days I spent with her wandering 
under alien skies, 

The happiest times were when my father 
joined us. “He always came twice a year, some- 
times oftener, when he could get away from his 
busivess, at which he worked very hard, allowing 
himeelf little leisure, trying to retrieve his falien 
fortunes, 

He spared no expense on my education; it 
raust bave been a terrible drain on his slender 
resources,.... Childlike, however, I had no idea of 
the value of money, and while learning music, 
tinging, paintiog, and languages from the best 
masters [taly could produce, never dreamt that 
he was denying himself even common necessaries 
in order that his only child might be accom- 
plished. 

I think he was satisfied in the end. I spoke 
Italian, French, and German es fluently as 1 did 
English, and played and sang fairly well, 

This queer Bohemian gort of life went on until 
I was sixteen, and thea my father wrote to say 
he had made sufficient to enable him to have me 
with him in England, and that he would come to 
fetch me the following Christmas, 

The idea of being with so dear and indulgent a 

‘ent gave me unqualified delight, and I longed 
‘or December to arvive, 

Tt came at last, bringing him fa due course; 
and before I had thoroughly realised it we had 
jeft aunny Italy, with its fragrant orange groves, 
its blue skies, and balmy breezes, and were 
domiciled in London. 

He had taken rooros fn a narrow, dingy street 
near the Temple, where he had chambers. Town 
iu January toa girl who had spent twelve years 
in glowing eouthern lands! I shuddered at the 
change, and missing the cerulean skies, the 
golden warmth, and general freedom of life 
there, began to pine and droop, 

My father’s loving eyes soon detected the 
alteration in my appearance, and at last I was 
obliged to own that I could not live in dull, sun- 
less London. 

He was in despair at firat, thinking I was going 
to die there and then on the spot ; bui two or 
three doctors having opined that all I wanted 
was country air apd plenty of exercise, he 
immediately left town, and seeing a charming 
little cottage on the banks of the Thames near 
Chiawick took It, and thither we went early in 
April 

I was delighted with this miniature mansion, 
witb its green porch covered with thick clustering 
roses and honeyeuckle, ita trim velvety lawn 


aloping right down to the river, fte tiny, cosy | 


rooms, and general azpect; of homely brightuess, 

I had been ordered to row, so we bought a 
light skiff, in which I went for a pull every day, 
occasionally two or three times a day, so fond 
was I of being on the water, accompanied, as a 
rule, only by my bulldog Nora, an animal of a 
singularly feroclous aspect, bub mild and 
affectionate, possessed cf a ridiculous snub nose 
aud @ particularly bisck-looking muzzle, which 
contrasted oddly with ber white body. 

I delighted in petting and teasing her. She 
was a splendid water dog, strangely enough, 
would swim after the boat for mile», and I 
should have been lonely, indeed, without my 
canine pet and companion. 

At firat my father was rather horrified at the 
coo! un-English way in which I went about by 
myself, but after awhile he got used to it; it wae 
no good, he found, being anything else, as he left 
for town early in the morning, and seldon 
returned before seven or eight in the evening. 

We only kept two servants, an old man and 
his wife. She presided cver the Lares and 
Penates In the kitchen, and managed affaira 
generally ; he dug and delved in the garden, saw 
to my. boat, made himself useful in many ways, 
and sometimes clothed his meagre body in a fear. 
ful and wonderful blue coat, decorated with brass 
buttons, which had all the appearance of having 
been designed by Nosh’s own tailor, and thus 
gorgeously arrayed would appear at dinner and 
wait on us, 

As, however, he usually managed to drop the 
potatoes Into my lap, spill the gravy over his 


master’s head, aud break a few glasses and 








plates, allof which unique performances were 
backed by a running accompaniment of choky 
grunts and half-suppressed ‘Ob, lors,” we pre- 
ferred disp nsing with his assistance, and waiting 
ou ourselyer. 

For four or five months my Jife glided. on. in 
perfect, contented bappinese in this rural retreat, 
and then—one morning in the August following 
my arrival in Hogland—dieord ‘disturbed my 
peace, and feverish unrest took possession of my 
soul, I remember it well. It was the Sunday 
after the day ou. which I reached. the. age 
seventeen ; we had finished breakfast, and papa 
called me into the library, where he was seated 
in state like a magistrate, 

"Do you remember the Drummonds «at 
Deevedale, Ruby ?"’ he began, without any pre- 
— : 4 i 

“ Yes, papa,” I replied, promptly. 

I bad only a vague, misty memory of a tall, fair 
boy playing with me at our old home, Twelve 
years is a long time to look back, and children so 
soon forget, but I was rather, nob to say very, 
curlous to know what was coming, especially as I 
knew he had that morning received a bulky 
letter, part of which he held in his hand, eo I 
had no intention of entering into and 
acknowledging that I remembered very litile 
about them. 

© You know, of course,” he continued, " thet 
Wilberforce Drummond and I were very intimate 
friends, like brothers—our affection for one 
another unbounded?” 

** Yee,” I replied again. This time more truth- 
fully, for he had often epoken to me about this 
great friendship. : 

“ Well, when he was dying, we agfeed that his 
son Basil should marry you, and that thesubject. 
should not be broached to you until yoa reached | 
the age of seventeen.” 

I made no answer to this astounding piece of 
newe, but remained staring at my father, with 
widely distended eyes. 

“ The advantages were all on your elde then,” 
he went on quietly, not taking. the smallest 
notice of my dismay and astonishment, “ You 
were heiress to sixty thousand pounds, the 
Drummonds had only a few a-year ; 
now Basil Drummond is Lord Deevedale, with a 
rent roll of thousands, and——” 

But here I broke in, unable to control my 
anguish at the prospect of having to marry a lord, 
with,— 

“ Why, why, papa, did you engage me to a 
nobleman when you know how republican I am, 
and how much I hate titles ?” 

“My dear,” he rejoined, “ Basil had no title 
when thie engagement was arranged, and was 
simply Mr. Drummond. He was left twenty 
thousand a-year by an eccentric old godfather, 
on condition that he took his name, Four lives 
stood between him and the Deevedale title, but 
the last, a little boy of five, aon of the late lord, 
fell into the lake in the park three months ago, 
so Basil is now Lord Deevedale, with another ten 
thousand a-year, and you will be *‘ my lady,” he 
concluded, rather abruptly. Still regarding me 
at the same time with considerable satisfaction, 
& feeling I was far from sharing. 

As soon as I could I escaped from the library, 
aud instead of going to the quaint old church, as 
was my wont on Sunday mornings, retired to a 
stall eammer-house ab the extreme end of the 
lawn, near the river, and eat there for several 
hours reflecting on “the lottery of my destiny,” 
— ‘*barred me the right of voluntary choos- 

g” 
Few women, I think, care to have their hus- 
bands chosen for them. English girls are always 
allowed so much freedom in the way of choosing 
partners for life, and I had been brought up so 
strangely, left so entirely to do what I pleased, 
that I rebelled fiercely against this arranged 
engagement, and determioed to tell my father 
that I could not, and would nob. marry young 
Drummond. But somehow or other my courage 
always failed me when I spoke tohim onthe subject. 
He eee 80 py aig pa ag Mata 
at the prospect of my becoming the wife of his 
old friend's son that I had not the heart to tell 
" ly that the idea of having my future 












of j.dared to 





fashion was revolting to me, and 






that I could nob agree to it, but . nly brought 
forward paltry excuses, which be dis, oved of very 
quickly. Ounce I suggested,— FRA OF 

© Perhaps Basil would not care to marry 
me?” 

But he bad reptied that Basil loved his father too 
well, and was far too obedient and dutiful a son 
not to agree readily to what he knew waa his 
father’s earnest’ Wh} and there wad a Hig in 
his voice, and a look in his eyes, which quelled 
my turbulent spirit, and I egain openty 





of excuses for not coming to us. * 
After awhile it began to dawn faintly on me 
that this promising’ young scion of ni was 


groom added gteatly to. my ppinéss. His 
last excuse was the most e ~ Marly 
in April we received a letter from him bearing 
an Australian post-mark. He had, he wrote, 
been wrecked while yachting, and the steamer 
that picked him up went straight to Melbourne, 
so.he had been obliged to go too ;: bat he iriten- 
ded to return at once, and would be at Deevedale 
early in August, where he h to meet us ! 
Papa was satisfied with lame explanation 
—TI was not. The knowledge that in two months 
IT must meet this “ in love”—meet him, 
“oy ee ney oe ve — besptiovart vet 
my heart, weigh own m ta, an 
made me find even the June sunshine an empty 
mockery. ~~ 
Papa was lea 


to go on circult for some 
weeks. That  eummer morning a short 
time before he started, he said,— 


third ? I shall not be back before; so have 
everything ready. You dcn’t mind the marriage 
now! You ave quite reconciled to it?” he added, 
eagerly, goving at me steadfaatly. 

And I, looking at the eare lined face of the 
parent I loved so well, and thinking how he had 
toiled and elaved to make money in order that I 
might be fitly educated for the position he wished 
me to hold, had not the courage to tell him of 
my reluctance and miserable misgivings—to crush 
this hope which had supported and 
him through many weary days of work and self- 
denial, so hugged my silent sorrow closer, and, 
murmuriog “ Yes” sent him op his journey 
happy and contented, 


“OHAPTER II. 


Tr was late in the day wher aunt arrived, She 
strode in like a lifeguardsman, cartying, as she 
invariably did when travelling, brown 
paper parcels in one arm, and in the other Fido, 
an obese, wheezy monster of a dog, possessed of a 
corpulent body and a® mere button of a head, 
altogether a most unlovely object, but greatly 
prized and tenderly cherished by my avtique 
relative, 

After having favoured me with a frosty peck 
on either cheek by way of a salute she sat down, 
and began to divest herself of some of her multi- 
tudinous wraps, I watched with great interest. 
Though it was the middle of summer, and ir- 
tensely hot, aunt had at , three. woollen: 
ehawls and two silk handkerchiefs over her ample 
bosom and shoulders. : 

All this muffling gave her rather » herculean: 
appearance, which fetched Burgess tremendously, 

e being a little wizened man, bearing a greater’ 
reserablance toa dilapidated, balf-etarved ourang- 
outang than anything else, couldn't take hia eyes 
off her, and kept coming back again and again to 
the room in which we were, on some pretext or 
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other, to gaze once more on this Brobdingnagian 
atranger. 

Ber h head was decorated with a bright pink 
bonnet, garnished with several large blue flowers. 
This extraordinary headgear fascinated . me. 
Involun my eyes travelled back to it, and 
aunt, mistaking my looks of astonishment for 
sdmiration, stooped so that I might get a better 
view of it, and exclaimed, in a loud and triumph- 
aut voiee,— 

“ Thirty-five francs at the Maison Dorde. Tan't 
ib lovely, my dear f”’ 

Yes, very lovely,” I muttered, feebly, and then 
suggested that we should adjourn and prepare 
for dinner. 

Oa our return to the dining-room we found 
‘Burgess in attendance, arrayed in the blue coat, 

“Very extraordinary pereon,” observed Mrs, 
Eilis, on one occasion when he was out of the 
room, 

“ Yes,” Tassented, timidly ; but we can’t afford 
to keep anyone better.” 

“Then I shouldn't keep a manservant at all,” 
responded my candid relative tartly, “if I eould’nt 
have scmetbing better than that old fright to 
‘wait on me,” 

did not reply to this remark, but occupied 
myself with reflections on the geveral ingratitude 
of mankind ; for Burgess had evidently a great 
aud sincere admiration for aunt's elephantine 
proportions. 

Everything went on well untilnearly the end 
of dinner, 
any of his horrible mistakes, and I was in hopes 
that all would pass off smoothly, when suddenby, 
seelug that aunt had nothing on her plate, he 
made.a lunge aba dish of strawberries, and in 
doing so, caught his sleeve in her cap, whisking it 
off with such violence that the “front.” of auburn 
curla she wore, which was a closely-guarded 
yr aba ae back, and disclosed the real state 
0 


T hardly blamed hier. Aunt always went in 
for too much top-hamper, and on this occasion 
her cap, or rather bonnet-—for it partook more of 
the nature of the latter article than the former 
—was & ecb triumph of floriculture, and stood 
uearly a foot high, 

With rage ing in her eyes she rose and 
stalked out room; while I, seizing the 
unlucky cap, and favouring the delinquent with 
8 withering glance, ruahed afrer her and tried to 
eppease her just wrath, © 

But in vain. For the rest of the evening I 
heard nothiog but animadversions on the im- 
becility. of old people, which was . élighty 
anusing, as Burgess was at leash ten years her 
junior. 

The aun ahining in at. my window, with his 
bright golden beams, woke me early the next 
morning. Delightfui,for a row, I decided 5 and 
though it was only five o’clock I jumped out 
of bed, and quickly burried down, 
and out to the garden, where Nora, chained 
heh ae tub, greeted. me with many cries and 


; 
Zt 
i 


notwithstanding the strong 
hours to-do itin, as aunt never breakfasted until 
half-pash nine or ten, so I could take it easy, 
which I did; thoroughly enjoying the cool, fresh 
tights rary ren?’ t plane June day de- 

htiul,. toth turous. 
the lark See age ie 


The peaceful beauty of the early morning lulled | ris. 


me into a state of dreamy forgetfulness, and after 
a time my troubles seemed to float away on the 
gliitering waters, aod @ delightful feeling of 
content came over ne. 

ut at last, awakeuing to the fact that I was 
going backwards instead of forwards, I gave way 
vigorouely, to..make up for lost time, missed 
striking therwater, and fell back, jerkiog the 
sculls. ont of my hands. 

I recovered my equilibrium I found I 
was, oarlése: in the» middle of the river, floating 
“ down. stream,” my sculls leading the race by 
about three boate’ length. 


Burgess had vot, for a wonder, made: 





It. was nob, a pleasant predicament, I felt 
rather frightened ab first, and looked round in 
dismay for assistance. There was not ® creature 
"Se after tear woh £ mind 

after a time, jing my presence 0 , 
I took the stretcher, and tried by paddling with 
it to keep my ekiff a little straight. It was hard 
work ; and, feeling anything but comfortable, I 
began to wish devoutly that I had not come out, 
when suddenly round a curve shot a light, out- 
rigged boat, rowed by a young man in the ortho- 
dox white flannel. 

As it neared I called loudly, and then, fearing 
he might pass without seeing me, waved the 
stretcher frantically. 

“I beg_your pardon |—what is it} he asked, 
as he pulled alongside, an aroused smile on his 
lips—-I suppose ab my flushed face and frantic 


gestures, 

“My sculls!” I replied, eagerly. ‘Could you 
get them for me?” 

Aud I polated :to.where they were floating 
leisurely down. 

“I will try,” he answered, with acheery laugh, 
rowing away hard in chase of the fugitives. 

The bend of the river hid him from sight ; and 
after a time, which ga to me interminable, 
he returned in triumph with the sculle. 

“T am afraid [ have been a long time,” he 
remarked, as he handed them to me; but it is 
such risky work mo in.theee light boats.” 

“Not at all,” I rep ed, graciously. “I don’t 


-know how to thank you. 


*' Please don’t try. .I am only too happy to 
have been able to gssist you. How did you 
manage it?” he added, after a moment, with a 
quizzical look in bis dark blue eyes. ‘'i euppose 
you were pulling teo hard? Ip is rather réugh 
work for a lady going up against stream.” 

“ Yes,” I assented; “I think that was it.” 

"Do you often come on the river!” he queried 
next, : 

“Yes, every day,” I responded, eagerly, not 
wishing him to think me a cockney unaccustomed 
to boating, 

“Do you live near?” he wenton. “If you 
will allow me I will scull down with you, and 
see that you do not nieet with any more acci- 
dents,” i 

“Over there,” I said, pointing Chiswick 
way. 

As we pulled leisurely towards home I took 
the opportuuity of studying his appearance, 
He was, as far as I could judge, above middle 
height, splendidly built, his broad shoulders and 
deep chest shown off to perfection in the tight- 
fitting jersey he wore. 

His features were and eut, his 
hair fair, close-cropped at the back, but’ cluster- 
ing in thick curla and rings over his forehead ; 
a long taway moustache drooped over his mouth, 
which, with hie short hair and erect bearing, 
gave him a military look. 

The chief charms of this baudsome face were 
the expreasion and the eyes—-deep blue eyea, 
clear, candid, and houest, that met mine steadily, 
and unflinchiogly, 

I felt quite sorry when we reached our minia- 
ture mansion, avd saw Burgess waitiug to help 
me ashore, 

**I hope we shall meet again’ under happier 


»| clreumetances,” said my new acquaintance, with 


& emile and a bow, as he rowed away. 
, Aunt was not down, so I bad time to arrange 
my rather dishevelled attire before she . ap- 


ned. 
At breakfast she began a discussion on the 
relative merits of the Vansittarts and the Cor- 


“ Yes,” she observed, with a dispuraging look 
at my alender figure, certainly are like 
your mother’s family. @ Vansittarts,” here 
she east a complacent look over her ample pro- 
portions, ‘are all five people.” 
Looking at her double chin, huge boty, and 
general largeness, I offered up a silent thanks- 
giving that nature had been kind enough to casd 
mein the mould’of the @orris, and not In that 
of the Vansittarts: 
y “At one time,” she continued, I thought 
you were poing'to be rather pretty, lua petite 
style; but now with that extreme pallor, and 





your hafr cut‘short, you look like an ugly boy,” 
and having announced this. flattering fact, ehe 
ween dpe ce Sao pane wert Sate ype go 

I was intensely diegusted at her speec zg 
rather proud of the tiny rings aud curls of black 
hair that clustered all over my head, and far 
from thinking my pale face and brown eyes mas- 
culine-lookivg, 

Then I fell to wondering if my acquaintance 
of the morning thought me ugly and boyish. 

I did nob tell aunt of my adventure. I knew 
she would worry and lecture terribly about it, 
aod perhaps forbid me to go on the river sgain 
until papa came beck, So I held my peace, ani 
kept my little secret to myself. 

The next morning I longed to go for « pull, bus 
maidenly prudence forbade it. If 1 were to 
meet the handsome stranger, I reflected, he 
would. be sure to think I had come out to see 
him. Therefore, I remained at home, 

After breakfast, as usual, we went out to the 
garden, and presently, coming slowly down, £ 
saw my good-looking friend, his eyes fixed on our 
lawn, 

Tbe moment he saw me he smiled, and lifted 
his hat, both of which performances were 
luckily unobserved by aunt, who had her back 
to the river, sud was occupied cutting creamy 
gloire de Dijons. 

The following morning, to my excensive dis- 
appointment, was wet, aod it was not until the 
third morning after my adventure that I was 
again ov the river. 

I had noi gone very far when a boat shot out 
from under the willows, the occupant of which 
I recognised as my rescuer, 

“TI thought we should never meet again,” he 
began, laughing pleasantly, and displaying 4 fine 
set of teeth, ‘'‘ Of course you weren't out yes 
terday ?” 

** No,” I murmured, bashfully. 

“T wae,” he continued, “ out hardly hoped to 
eee you. Are you going far this morning?” 

"Not very far—to Kew or Richmond, I 
think.” : 

*' May I come with you?” he queried; eagerly. 

I assented, and we. pulled away steadily, in 
the course of a short time becoming extremely 
good friends. When returning, as we neared 
home he asked,— 

‘* May I not know your name {” 

"Oh, yea,” I answered readily. 
Vansittart.” 

“ What!" he cried, with considerable. as- 
tonishment, 

“A funoy name isn't it?” I said, feeling for 
the firat time in my life rather ashamed of: my 
romautic cogcomen, 

** A very pretty one,” he replied. 

* And yours?” I asked, 

** Dick Hetheriogton.” 

Then we said good-bye, and he rowed away, 


*T am Ruby 


——— 


CHAPTER II, 


A moNTH pissed — passed like a delicious 
dream. 

For the first time I loved, loved devotedly, 
and there is really “ nothing half so sweet in life 
as love's young dream.” 1 could not coniveal the 
fact from myself that Diek Hetherington 

sed my heart solely and wholly) Every 
morning I met him, and there meetings became 
& necessity, until at last I could not pags a 
single day without eecing him. 

At first T atruggled against my infatuation, 
aud eaid T would not go on the river, but Dick 
begged for one more morning, and the imploring 
look in his blue eyes conquered me. I went out 
net only once, but many times He had never 


ectually spoken of love tome, and yet I knew I » 


was not indifferent to him; he showed such 
pleature whenever we met, and presced me s0 
eagerly to meet him again and again. 

The dream had been perfect, delicious, rowe- 
ate ; the waking was sombre indeed. 

A letter came from my father saying that im 
two days he would be with us, that everything 
must be ready for us to start for Deevedale, ae 
my Intended husband would be at the Court, 
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: 
and would come over to my aunt’s house the | Yet I am afraid there {fe very little chance of that, | grounds, long, shady avenues of caks and elms, 
evening after our arriva', 


The news fell upon me like a crushing blow. 
In my new-found happiness I had nearly forgotten 
my engagement, only remembering it at times 
when I was alone, and comforting myself then 
with the reflection that something might occur 
to prevent my marriage 





But after reading the letter. I knew the 
terrible time had arrived when I- must face my 
reluctant suitor, and that very little, or nothing, 
could happen in two days. 

Two daye! What a weary refrain my heart 
made of those words, and it was in a numbed, 
wretched sort of way that I set out on my usual 
morning excursion. Dick was waiting for me at 


Kew. 

“* What is the matter, little woman ?” he asked, 
tenderly, gazing with considerable astonishment 
at my white face and heavy eyes, 

“ Nothing, Dick,” I replied, “ at least, nothing 
that I can tell you about here,” 

“You are not well, Ruby. We will stop at 
Richmond and astroil through the park. You 
must not row much to-day.” 

Wearily I assented to this, and, landing, we 
went into the park. 

It was 2 glorious July morning, The intense 
heat of the sun tempered by a cool, refreshing 
breeze, the blue cloudless sky one vast azure 
eartain, the glowing summer air alive with the 
song of wild birds, warbling forth a tlood of 
delicious melody ; the eoft dew sparkling in the 
morning sun, as it lay thickly on the green velvety 
award. Yet was too wretched to be able to 
appreciate the beauties of nature. 

“Now, what is it, darling?” queried Dick, 
drawing my haad through his arm. 

“*T am going away,” I jerked out, tearfully. 

‘‘ Going away !” he repeated. ‘‘ When?’ 

“To-morrow |” 

‘To-morrow, my love, my dearest?” he said, 
tenderly, drawing me close to him. ‘ You can- 
not, must not go, until I have told you how 
much J love you--until I have your sweet 
assurance that you will be my wife. 

For a minute I yielded to his fond embrace, 
then drawing away I sobbed, “I cannot,” 

“Cannot? why, Ruby, why? I know you love 
me, it is useless to deny it, Your eyes betrayed 
you long ago.” 

“ Anawer,” he continued, as I remained silent, 
** do you hate me!” 

“No, Dick ; a thousand times no,” I sobbed, 
breaking down altogether, and hiding my face on 
his shoulder ; but I am engaged--going to be 
married to some one else.” 

“Going to be married! Towhom?! Tell me 
his name!” 

*‘ Lord Deevedale,” I murmured, faintly. 

‘* Deevedale ! And do you care for him 1” 

“No,” I answered with considerable energy, 
in the midst of my tears., “I have never even 
seen him. 1 hate the sound of his name, and 
wish heartily that such a person did nod exist.” 

“ Rather rough on your future espouse,” I heard 
him mutter. ‘‘ Tell me all about it, pet,” he 
said sloud, and so as we paced slowly over the 
springy turf I told him all my sorrow, 

When I had finished he said,— 

“You must not marry if you don’t like him. 
Surely your father would not force you into an 
unwelcome marriage !” 

“ He must never know that I dislike it,” I re- 
replied, urcarily. 

“You cannot, will not, sacrifice yourself, and 
me?” he added in a low tone. 

‘*Oh!” Icried, miserably, “don’t tempt me, 
1 must marry him,” 

“ Perhaps you will like Deevedale when you 
Bee him.” 

“No, Dick, I never shall, never can care for 
any one butyou,” and I looked up lovingly at the 
frank, handsome face I had learnt to love so 
dearly. 

‘*Then I must leave you ?” 

“ Yes,” I moaned, 

“Will nothing make you give up this sacri- 
fice 1” he queried, passionately. 

“ Nothing,” I anewered, hopelessly, “It would 
break my father’s heart.” 


he Is such an admirer of pret 
“Do you know him?” I 
tonishment, 

" Yes, very well.” 

* And why didn’t you tell me you knew him |” 
I demanded, rather indignantly. 

“Well, darling, I wasn’t aware that the subject 
would interest you, as this is the frat time you 
have mentioned his name to me.” 

Knowing this to be the fact, I remained silent 
for some minutes, abd then asked what sort of a 
man my future husband was. 

os is like the general run of men,” answered 
ick, 

"Te he agreeable |” 

" Pretty well,” replied my lover, somewhat 
reluctantly. 

‘*Is he bandsome?” 

“Well,” said my companion, with curious hesi- 
tation, “Iam not a good judge of m»sculine 
beauty, and—and—and tastes differ so much, I 
can tell you, though, who is charming, and that 
is your little self, pet,” he added, clasping me 
suddenly in his arma, and kiesing me fondly. 

‘* You must not, Dick,” I cried, upbraidingly, 
freeing myself from his embrace, 

“*T think you might let me have a iast kiss,” 
he said, reproachfully. 

* [ shall tell Deevedsle he is the lucklest man 
I know, having sucha dear little wife provided 
for him,” 

“Tell him ! Why, where will you see him?” 

** He has often asked me down to his place, so 
I shall go now. Iv will give me a chance of see- 
ing you again,” 

“You must not come down there, Dick,” I 
cried, fearfully, pleased to think I shovid see him 
once more, yet knowing that it would make it 
harder for me todo my father’s bidding if I aaw 
him often. 

‘6 I will only ask you to see me once, dearest,” 
he pleaded, ‘‘ The evening after you arrive meet 
me at the stile at the end of Deeveley Wood, I 
will never ask you again if you don’t wieh it.” 

“TI mustn't. I daren’t do it, and it would be 
so dishonourable,” 

“ Do, love,” he urged, “ only this once.” 

‘*But Lord Deevedale—he may come with 
you,” I expostulated, struggling feebly to resist 
the sad, pleading look in those dear eyes. 

‘There is no fear of that. He generally has 
a cigar in the library after dinner, and [ swear it 
shali be the last time Dick Hetherington asks 
you to meet him.” 

And so I yielded, and promised to meet the 
man J loved near the house and in the woods 
of the man who was to be my husband and whom 
T hated. 

I was very silent as we rowed back, I was 
beginning to realise how overpowering was the 

love I bore Richard Hetherington, how empty, 
colourless, and dreary my life would be without 
him, and fiercely every within me rebelled 
against my miserable fate, gay flowers, the 
warbling of the joyous birds, the bright sunshine 
—what a mockery it all seemed. 

“The summer’s day” was indeed ‘‘s winter's 
a ” to me, and it was with a pang of unutter- 
able anguish that I watehed him for the ia«t time 
as he sculled away rapidly towards Putney. I 
staggered to the house, The door stood open, I 
passed In, went up to my own room, and flinging 
myself on the bed wept out my heart’s agony the 
whole day through. 


women,” 
ed with some as- 





OHAPTER IV, 


Tue next gree fy father returned, bring- 
ing with him Tremaiue, an old playmate 
of mine, 1 was glad to see her. The mere sight 
of her round, spple-checked face did me good. 
She was a loving little thing, and would, I knew, 
be a sympathetic listener to all my woes and 
sorrows. 

Her gay praitle enlivened the journey, and 
kept me from brooding over my As 
we were driving from ley station to aunt’s 





“ Perhaps your intended won’t care for you, 


bh h the lovely ? 
we pued 2 place, with park-like 





and herds of graceful deer. 
‘What a beautiful house!” exclaimed Bessie. 
“ Whom does it belong tot” ‘ ; 
‘That is Deevedale Court,” replied my 
father, with great complacency, ‘ Ruby's future 
bome.” 
“Lucky girl!” she cried, “how I envy you.” 
“Do you’ I replied, indifferently, and fell 
to wondering if she would envy me if she knew 
the load of misery I bore, and what agony it was 
to me to appear cheerful before my father. 
I determined the sacrifice should be complete, 
and that he should not guess my wretchedness. 
The next morning it poured in torrents. A 
terrible dread seized me. 1 might not be able to 
out that evening and meet my lover for the 
fost time. I knew, only too well, how hard this 
last farewell would be, and yet nothing on earth 
would have induced me to fcrego this “' sweeb 
sorrow.” The thought of seeing him again filled 
me with a rare joy, and L resolutely thrust aside 
all thoughte of the future, and revelled in the 
anticipation of once more looking into those 
frank blue eyes, that were dearer to me than 
aught else on earth | 
‘cowards the afternoon, as Bess and I were 
discussing our ter In my own particular room, it 
cleared a little, 
“T think you will be able to go to Deeveley 
Wood,” she observed. 

“I hope so,” I replied, drawing near the 
window, and looking out over the fair landscape, 
across the fielde of waving golden grain, to where 
the wood stood out-—-a patch of green leafage. 

* And do you really love this man so well,” 
she continued, linking her arm in mine, ‘that 
you would willingly give up a title and that 
beautiful place we passed yesterday to be his 
wife?” 

“ Willingly. Were it nob for my father I 
shouldn’t hesitate a moment in choosing between 
them. How I wish J could change with 
you,” I added, “ and be free.” 

“I wish you could, I'm sure!” she cried, 
vivaciously. ‘I should like to be ‘ my lady,’ aud 
mistress of Deevedale Court, Besides, they say he 
is very handsome.” 

‘S If he were Adonis himeelf,” I replied, wrath- 
fully, “it would make no difference to me, 1 
hate him !” 

** Bat you will have to be polite to him at the 
dance to-morrow night.” 

Yes,” I assented, wearily: “I wish, indeed, 
aunt had not asked all these people to witness 
my misery. It will be hard to play the part of a 
happy bride with an aching heart like mine.” 

‘© Poor Ruby,” she said, kissing me, “I am so 
sorry for you. I must run away now, or I shall 
not be ready for dinner.” 

At the conclusion of that meal'I rose abruptly 
from the table, and passing through the bal), 
took a wrap from the stand, and proceeded to the 
place of meeting. 

I hurried down the long drive, to reach 
the tryst. The rain had ceased entirely; it was 
a beautiful evening. The sun had sunk to rest 
behind a gorgeous maas of purple and gold clouds ; 


the bright moon-shone on the lovely, misty jand- 
scape, lighting ye blue flecked here and 
there with tiny clouds, alamp. Sweet 


and refreshing wore the odours floating up from 
the damp rain-ewept earth, and there were few 
signs of the past gale. 

As Lreached the wood I saw Dick leaning on 
the stile waiting for me. 

“ You have come, then, darling 1”’ he said, as I 
neared him, 
“ Yea, Dick. Did you think I would nob?” 

“I wasn’t certain, pet. I thought you might 
be unable to get ont, x ’ 

‘* Nothivg would have me,” I replied. 


* Thie is ‘ our farewell,’. I must never, never 
see you again. Oh! Dick,” I added, 
heavy sob I could not smother, 


“My child,” he murmured my 
hands with both kis, . Yet the stile pes =: Ie 
us, and he made no attempt to get over and comic 
nearer. ‘ 

* Will nothing induce you to give up this mar- 

> hed 





Nothing,” I answered firmly ; but a great tear 
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rolled down my cheek snd fell on our clasped 
hands. “‘ My father has promised me to Lord 
Deevedale, and I must marry him, even if [ hated 
him ten times more than I do.” 

‘*Ruby,” he said, after a pause, ‘I don’t be- 
lieve you really jove or pity me.” 

"Oh! Dick, Dick,” I cried at these cruel 
words, wrenching my hands from his clasp, 
“you know I love you far better than anything 
else on earth,” and, covering my face, I gave 
way to the choking sob, that I could no longer 
suppress, 

“ Poor darling,” he said, tenderly, " don’t cry 


80. 

“T wish I was dead, could forget and be 
forgotten,” I rejoined, with inexpressible weari- 
o6as, 

“ Will nothing I can say alter your decision } 
af mig you break this hateful bond {” 

“Nothing ; I am bound in honour to Lord 
Deevedale.’ 

“Tenvy him. He will have a trne, brave little 
wife,” then snatching me to him, he kissed me 
passionately, exclaiming, “ (lood-bye, my sweet, 
my love, I dare not stay, or I shall be cowardly 
enough to try and tae, your good resolutions ;” 
and releasing me he strode away. 

I stood for a moment-~silent—in the starry 
gloom, then realising, with a terrible, agonising 
pang, that he was leaving me for ever; that 


never again in all the long years that lay before 
* me should I see that beloved face, I stretched. 


out my arms with an imploring gesture, and 

cried, “ Dick, Dick, come back to me,” but he 

did not turn his head, did not seem to hear me, 

and I was alone neath the starshine, overpowered 

with misery. 
- ” a * 

“You look lovely, Ruby.” 

“DoT, Bess?” I replied, indifferently. “ It 
doesn’t much matter how I look.” 

It was the evening of aunt’s dance. I stood 
before the glass, in clouds of white eatin and 
tulle, and could not help seeing that, in epite of 
my pale cheeks and heavy eyes, I looked pretty. 
I don’t know how the hours passed, after I parted 
with my lover, I moved about in a dull, stupefied 
sort of way, was heart-sick and wretched, and 
indifferent to everything. When aunt’s maid told 
me my father was asking for me I went down- 
stairs calmly, knowing that ab laet the dreaded 
moment arrived, when I must face the man 
who had made my life desolate. 

I felt, however, relieved on entering the 
brilliantly lighted ball-room to find they were 
not there. Hearing voices in the conservatory I 
went thither, feeling glad that this meeting 
would take in that cool dim retreat. My 
cheeks could hardly grow whiter, yet I did not 
wish my father’s keen eye on me, neath the full 
glare of the chandelier. He must know nothing 
of the anguish of my zou). 

As I entered, he turned and said, ‘‘ Lord 
Deevedale, Ruby.” 

i put out my hand without lifiing my eyes. 

** Will not my bride give me one glance from 
thoee bright orbs {” said a voice I knew only too 
well-~and looking up, I found myself face to face 
with—my lover. < 

“ What is the meaning of thie, Dick?” I cried, 
despairingly. 

‘It means that J am Lord Deevedale,” he 
replied, ‘‘ your intended husband.” 

At flashed across me like a ray of light— 
Richard Basil Drummond Hetherington—his 
godfather’s name was Hetherington. Finding 
out who I wae, he had concealed his identity to 
try me, to e¢e if I were mercenary, ready to 
marry him for his wealth and title, for the good 
things of this world with which he could endow 
me, and a mighty wave of wrath surged over my 
peri Sy any wegh penton on bis 
account, the-hours, days, weeks of agony I had 
endured, and from the pain and pe at which 
he might have saved me, had be not doubted and 
mistrusted me. 

He made a step towards me, holding out his 
hayde, » pleadir g look of longing in the deep blue 
orbs, and av our eyes met, and mine rested on 
the fair, debonair face, which had been so in- 
expressibly dear to me, the old, mad passion for 
an instant resumed fts sway over me, and I felt 





inclined to fling myeelf on his breast, and sob out 
tay joy a? discovering that my lover and my 
intended husband were one and the same person. 

But pride forbsde, and wounded love and 
vanity held me back, made me stand like a 
statue, with tightly clasped hands, dilated 
nostrils, and lowered lips. Wilfully blind to the 
pleading look, the outstretched arms, eager to 
encircle me fn their warm embrace, 





CHAPTER Y. 


" Rosy,” he raid, at last, after a painful silence, 
‘have you no word of greeting forme?” ° 

“None,” { answered, icily. 

“ Are you angry with me /” 

* Angry!” I repeated, with a bititer laugh, 
that sounded strained and unnatural even to 
myself, “angry ! Is that the right term to use? 
Is that all that a woman treated as I have been 
would feel? Angry ! Good Heavens! have you 
any idea of what I have su ffered—sufferedsimply 
that your pride and mistrust might be satiefied } ” 

“ Ruby,’ he ejaculated, “ddyou think I would 
cause you an instant’s paln—willingly——” 

‘* And have you not?” I cried, fiercely, inter- 
rupting him. “Have you not given me many 
instante, nay, hours of weary anguish} When 
I think of what I have gone througb, and that 
you with a few words might have saved me all 
that sorrow, I feel-——-” 

I stopped ‘here, words failed me, but I began 
again, — 

‘*Do you remember that day in Richmond 
Park, how coolly you listened to my miserable 
story, how unfeelingly you witnessed the agony 
you could have, and yet you would not, relieve; 
and, worse than all, how you tempted me to be 
false to my engagement?” 

“And will you be false to that engagement 
now ?” he queried, in a low tone, 

“Need you ask?” I returned, with cold 
contempt, 

“What ie the meaning of all this?” demanded 
my father, who had been regarding us silently 
in blank amazement. 

“Tt means that Lord Deevedale and I have 
met before—in fact, we are, or rather we were, 
excellent friends.” 

“ When, where, how did you meet? This is 
extraordinary.” 

‘You must ask his lordship for the explan- 
ation,’ I sneered, indicating him by a wave of 
the hand, “he, possibly, will be able to explain 
mavy things which are utterly imcomprehan- 
aible to me ; notably, how a man who professes 
to love a woman ardently, devotedly, with his 
whole heart and soul to the exclusion of every 
other object can deliberately and heedlessly in- 
flict pain on her ; also, why s nobleman, when 
he accidentally meets the girl to whom he has 
béen betrothed since sarly childhood, and whom 
he has not seen for years, should think it neces- 
sary to drop his title and appear as plain Mr, 
Hetherington. Doubtless, his explanation will 
satisfy you. I hardly think it will me, as the 
man I knew as Dick Hetherington seems to me 
to be sntirely different from Lord Deevedale, 
Therefore, I will leave you to hear the atory 
alone.” 

And turning, I swept out of the conservatory 
with great dignity and head erect, yet feeling 
that a little more and I should burst into tears 
at this ending to my love dream—my summer 
idy!, that been so sweet, so poetic, and now 
was over and done with for ever more, 

"Raby, come back, I insis) upon you re- 
maining ” called out my father, imperatively ; 
but I swept on into the ball-room, for I saw aunt 
at the further end, welcoming the first arrivals, 
and T knew I was safe. 

" You look very well to-night, child,” she said, 
at last, when a slight lull in tho steady flow of 
the incoming gueete gave her time to take a look 
at me, 

“Do you think so} I said, nonchalantly, and 
neem Kp much I might wish to return the 
compliment I could not truthfully do so, for her 
costume was timply bideous. It consisted of a 
voluminous apple-green silk, bedizoned with her 








favourite flowers, pink roses, and flounces of white 
muslin. This antique garment was low-necked 


and short-sleeved, anc revealed to disadvantage . 


her elephantine throat and arms, Round the 
former was clasped & lovely pearl necklace, white 
as new-fallen snow, and which contrasted un- 
favourably with the highly-coloured akin, while 
over the latter were drawn a pair of yellow 
kide, at least 2 size too small, which had burat 
here and there, and disclosed the pinched flesh 
beneath, 

Her head was 2 mass of pearl pins, gigantic 
roses, and lace lappets, which flopped and fiuttered 
at every movement, and her general appearance 
was extremely ludicrous, especially when she 
curtseyed to the county grandees, bending nearly 
to the ground, and recovering an upright position 
only after a desperate struggie, and many sway 
ings to and fro, and grabs at the Moorish scarf 
she wore over her shoulders, which showed a 
decided inclination to slip off, and reveal all the 
beauties ib was intended to modestly hide, 

'* Yes,” she continued, with an approving not, 
that set all the lappets a-flattering, “‘ you have a 
colour, and it’s an improvement ; shows up your 
eyes, you're too pale as 2 rule,” 

Am It” 

“ Of course you are; you look deathly some- 
times." 

“Well, I don’t to-night,’ I rejoined with a 
mirthlees laugh, as I caught a glimpse of my 
face in @ mirror opposite, aud saw the angry 
red spot that burned with feverish heat on efther 
cheek. : 

“No, You are the prettiest girl in the room.” 

“ Hardly that,” I expostulated, 

“Yes, you are,” she declared obatinately, 
“there isn’t any one here to come up to you, and 
I’m al:aost sorry you are engaged,” 

“Why!” I asked, looking up, and taking 
for the firet time some interest in the conversa- 
tion. 

“ Because Allan Archdale has been asking who 
you are,” 

Oh j ” 

“ Do you remember him ?” 

"T don’t thiak so.” 

“You ought to; he used to bring you heaps 
of pralines and chocolates, not to speak of toys 
that year we first wintered at Rome.” 

“T think I do remember him. He was tall 
and dark, with pointed nose and pointed beard, 
an excellent ready-made Mephistopheles.” 

“ Hush! that’s not a very flattering description 
of such a man,” E 

“Why such a man? is he any different from 
his fellows }” 

**In one way he is.” 

" And what {is that one way?” 

“ Money.” 

“Ab! Althy lucre again,” I ejaculated, with 
auch venom that Mrs, Ellis regarded me fixedly. 

“ His wealth is fabulous,” 

"Indeed |” coldly. 

“Yes, It can’ concern you, though, more’s 
the pity, as you are not free,” 

How she harped on that scring, and how I 
longed to tell her, that I considered I owed no 
allegiance to the man who had deceived me so 
cruelly. Yet I dare not, for she was a rare 
gossip, and the news would have spread about 
the room like wild fire, had she known it, and 
I was in no mood for pitying or curious glances, 
from the people who crowded the spacious rooms, 
and who for the most part were utter strangere 
to me, 

“You have been very good helping me to 
receive my gueate,” she went on, graciously, little 
knowing that I sheltered myself under the 
shadow of her wing to escape from my fether and 
lover, “and now you must go and dance.” 

‘* Mustb—I-—is—Is it absolutely necessary that 
I should ¢” I faltered, 

“Of course, my dear, I wonder Lord Deeve- 
dale has not carried you off, ere this, What do 
you think of him? Of course you are satisfied, 
he is so handsome,” 

“ Of course,” I assented, looking at him as he 
stood talking to Bessie Tremaine, and noticing, 
not without a slight pang, how pale and seb his 


face was, 
‘What is the matter with your father! He 
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looks terribly cross ; you had better go and ask 
him him what is wrong.” 

“Ob, no!” Iwas beginning, when I heard a 
voice, saying, — 

“Mra, Ellis, now you might redeem yoar 
promise oud Introduce me to your niece 1” 

“Certainly I will,” she answered readily, 
performing the necessary introduction. 

“May i have a dance, or am I too late?” 
asked Mr. Archdale, witha smile, and a glance 
etraight down from hia dark orbs into my up- 
raised eyes. 

"You are nob too fate,” I answered, drop- 
ping my lids, for something in that glance 
— me shiver. “I am not engaged for any 

ancer,”’ 

“Then I am in lack,’ he cried. Give me this 
they are playing now, * Sighs of the soul.’ Is it 
10t exquisite? And let me put my name down 
for two more,” 

Passively I handed him my programme, and 
then let him put his arm round my waiat and 
whirl me the whole length of the long room. 

Wheu the valse was over he led me to the con- 
servatory, and reluctantly I entered it, for the 
memory of the scene so recently anacted there 
was too painful for me to care to be there, yet { 
had no good reason to give for objecting, aud let 
him find e comfortable seat in & remote corner, 
shaded by a great overhanging palm, 

“You don’t remember me,” he began, ab once, 
pulling a chair close up to mine, and fixing bis 
strange eyes on my face, 

** I did not ab first,” I acknowledged, candidly. 
‘When aunt spoke of Rome and the pralincs I 
remem bered-——-” 

'* The sweste, not me,” he put in. 

‘* Both,” I declared- 

** You would not have recalled the one save for 
he other }” 

' Pos tbly,” 
must hav: 
accus 


I returned, with a coolness that 
s considerably astonished the millionaire, 
med as be was to unlimited homage and 
attention from the fair ones of creation. ‘' You 
see children are ao fond of bon-bons,” I added, not 
wishing to appear rude, 

“Yes, I did not forget you.” 

" Really ?’ 

¥ Reaily. 


have often thought of you, and 
wot i 


ered if we should ever again.” 
**Tt fa seldom a child makes such on impression,” 
‘True. Still you were like someone I: had 
knaowo, aad the likeness is more étriking now. 


How old were you then?” he demanded, 
abruptly. . 

* Right.” 

“And nowt” 

[ thought this question rather cool, still 
answered, — 


*' Highteen,” 

‘Ten years!” he murmured, staring at me 
absently. ‘*Ten years, and so like—aso like.” 

1 did not feel easy under this fixed gaze, and 
aeked if he lived in the neighbouroood { 

“Yes. Archdale Hall is my place~-five miles 
from here. I hope you will come and see it, It 
is asort of show-place—one of the rights of the 
counry f 

“T shall be pleased to,” I answered politely, 
feeling glad of anything that would be likely to 
interest me and divert my thoughts from the 
miserable break-down of my affaires de ceeur. 

“I will make up @ party,” he went on, with an 
eagerness that astonished me somewhat. “You 
raus6 all come over, There is a ruined chapel, 
believed to have been part of a monastry ; and a 
tower, from the top of which can be seen a view 
that wellrepsys for the climb up the rugged steps, 
aad the portrait gallery is no fnsignificant one. 

My ancestors were many, and they ali thought 
it necessary to have their features limned by akil- 
ful fiogers. The portraits are not few and far 

between.” 

* T shall enjoy seeing them,” I declared, 
here is nothing more interesting than etudy- 
ing old family pictures.” 

“Do you think so!” he asked, with a laugh, 
“ J sometimes prefer studying flesh and blood—a 
liviag picture, when it is worth etudying,” and he 
accompanied the words with a look that pointed 
them, and brought a hot flush to my cheek and 

row, 


nm 
i 


“I ghall speak to Mra, Ellis about it. Ahi” 
with a yn the band struck up another valse, 


por his sighs, aud manner generally, a little 
absar i) ’ 

“ That is exactly it,” he acknowledged,’ “Iam 
going to waltz with a rosy, red-cheeked dameel, 
round whose stout waist I shall be hardly able to 
stretch my arm, and whose weight equals that of 
@ young oak tree,” 

“ A flattering description.” 

“ Nevertheless true.” 

‘* Show me this human oak tree, and I will tell 
you if I think it true or not,” I said risiog, and 
moving towards the door, 

“You are in a great hurry,” he grumbled, ‘'I 
suppose you will be glad to be rid of the society 
of an old fellow like me.” 

" You are not old.” 

“Am Inot?” he iaughed, and as we stepped 
out of the dim conservatory into the brilliant 
room fnvoluntarily [ raised my eyea for a good 
look at him. 

“ Well?” he queried, after a full moment. 

‘You are not so young os | thovght you 
were,” I announced, with dissgreeable candour, 
tor the light showed me a féw grey hairs 


| sprinkled awid the raven locks, and some lines 


ert the mouth and eyes; “but you are not 
0 4,” 

“ Almost old to « child ‘like you,” ‘he said, 
dreamily, “for I am nearly forty ;” and™then 
with a bow he left me and sought his partner. 

He had scarcely left my side when my father 
approached, 

“ Raby,” he said, with marked coldreas, “ there 
is one thing I must insist on,” 

“ And that is?” I queried, fearfully. 

“That you’ dance, at least once, with Lord 
Deevedale.” 

“T cannot, I cannot,” I cried quickly, cleach- 
ing my hands till the nails wounded the soft 
flesh. 

"You must,” he rejoined, sternly, “tif only 
for the sake of appearances, I don’t know what 
your quarrel is, or what this mysterious acquain- 
tance that you have made with him may be, To- 
morrow he tells me all; still I insiet that you 
dance once with him to-night.” 

“Oh, father, don’t,” I pleaded; “indeed I 
cannot,” 

“You must.” 

“Te I raust, then,” I said, desperately, “moke 
him promise not to open his lips to me, nob to 
say one word while the dance lasts; this is the 
only condition under which [ will consent to your 
commané,” 

"So be ft. I will tell him your wish,” and my 
father went over and sald something to Dick, 
after which he came slowly, yet not reluctantly 
towards me, silently offered his arm, which I as 
eilently accepted ; and without uttering one word 
we whirled in and out, in and out, amid the 
couoles whirling round, never stopping till the 
mule ceased ; when, aftera few strolls round thé 
ball-room, he led me up to aunt, and with a stiff 
bow walked away. 





CHAPTER VL 


I was glad when the dance was over. It was 
terribly painful to me to feel Dick’s arm around 
me, not with the old tender preesure, but barely 





touching my waist, as though I) was some 
stravger to whom he had just been introduced, 
and then the sunny eyes that were wont to meet 
mine with such a loving look never turned on 
me, only stared steadily straight ahead, as he 
guided me through the mazy intricacies of the 
valee. 

OQ: course this change was due to my own 
conduet ; yet how, | asked myself angrily, could 
® woman with an atom of spirit have acted other- 
wise t 

He had been cruel, heartless, unbelieving— 
bad inflicted many hours of suffering on me, had 
deceived me, had doubted me, and pride rose 
strongly within my bosom, and made me hold 





“why de happy momenta fiy so quickly, and why 
must I go?” " 

* Because I suppose you are ¢ ed to some’ 
one for this dance,” I answered , for I 





my head eréct, and take the homage offered mé 


mny of the gentlemen in the r as if T 
wees eat, aud tjuite aéenstomned to edulation 
and flattery. wipes 


I flirted desperately ‘with a young hussar, all 
moustache and drawl; a middM-aged «attaché, 
< operting fasson, wh wens Poriicir iclend of 
% ig parson, was 8 
aunt’s;‘and when Mr, Archdale came to claim 
his second dance I welcomed him so warmly and 
in such marked manner that my ther ad- 
mirers fel! back and left the field clear for him, 
an advantage of which he was not slow to avail 
himeelf. " 

He took me in to supper, secured a little table 
in a corner, which we had all to ourselves, and 
attended to my lightest wants with the mos 
lover-like assiduity, and put his dark, sleek head 
much closer to mine, as he whispered woft no- 

than was absoluteiy ‘ 

T found his small talk amusing, and it diverted 
me from my ead thoughts, ao I listened with av 
air of deep attention as he chatted of the London 
theatres, the opera, ‘the balls ab Willie's, the 
concerts xt St. James's, and spoke in glowio 
terms of Paris, Iraly, Naples, Monaco ; com 
the gowns of Engtieh women with those of 
French and Aus y asked my opinion of the 
last professional beauty } hoped he would never 
see my carte in the shop-wiadows; praised the 
fashions ; touchéd on the latest art mania ; 
and, finally, playing with my fan, tore it in 
fashionable nonchalarice, and,I suspect, pur- 
posely ; and laughed to show his fine teeth, and 
declared [should have the best ono that Paris 
could produce in lesa than a week. 

‘It does not matter in the least,” I expostu- 
lated, looking at the ruin of what had been a 
pretty but icexpensive toy, composed of faffy 
white feathers. 

“Tt does, indeed,” he rejoined, quickly. “I 
was fearfully clumsy, bud I will make antends, 


I will send to Paris iostanter. You like white,’ 
don’t you?” aie ype “It goes with 
this?” touchiog my tulle dress. 


* Yes,” I assented. 

“Then io shall be white satin and pearly.” 

“No, no ; indeed I could nob accept anything’ 
80 costly,” ~ 

“You must, really.” 

* T could not,” 

“To please. me. 
it?” 

His deep, constraining eyes were on me, I felt 
powerless to refuse, and [ murmured,— 

“ Yes.” 

Looking up at the same moment I found Dick 
was regardiog ua with little pleasure. The instant 
he saw I noticed bim he turned away, and, bend- 
ing over the lady at his side, begau to pay her 
great attentions, : 

I don’t know why, but I felt unrestonably 
avgry as I saw his moustached lips close to her 
shell: like ear. 

She was a pretty blonde, a Miss Travers, a 
near neighbour, so I concluded that they had met 
before, and were old friends, : 

It was no affair of mine now, of course, I told 
myself all was over between us, and yet—and yet 
—asharp pang shot through my heart as she 
lifted her violet eyes, and looked up softly into 
the blue ones gazing down at her as they had 
often gazed ab me, 

was flirting myself, That was s different 
matter, though. I was the injured, aggrieved 
perton, while he was the injurer, 

What rizht had he there, not six feeb away 
from me, to parade his open admiration of 
another woman ? 

It made me feel wild, mad, reckless; and, 
with a loud: laugh that attractéd: everyone’s 
attention, I took Mr. Archdale’s arm, and left 
the supper-room, returning te the @im’ seclusion 
of the couservatory. , A 

Imad have been out of my mind that night, 
else J would never have encouraged a man for 
whom I did not care two straws, nor have said 
the equivocal things I did, which, might be in- 
terpreted two ways—to mean nothing, or to mean 
a great deal; and my companion, I fear, in- 
terpreted them in the latter way, and thought I 
was ready to fall-ia love with him, 
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Ab, me! If I could have lifted the veil, and 
taken a Fae into futurity, how differently— how 
very di tly—TI should have acted, and what 

i I might bave spared myself and others! 

But the future was a blank to me, and I went 
blindly on, =e for nought, save the moment’s 
chatter, which kept me from thinking of my. 
wrecked hopes, the downfall of all my castle- 
building, all my happy dreams ! 

* So you are going to make a fool of yourself 
and snub Lord Deevedale, Walter tells me,” ob- 
served my aunt, the next morning ot breakfast 
as she fed Fido with dainty bite from the breast 
of a chicken, the ter part of which tho over- 
fed monster di ted on the Turkey carpet. 

“T don’t know about making a fool of myself,” 


I began, 

‘Phen I do,” she interrupted. ‘' Worse than 
a fool. What prospects have you?” 

‘* None,” I answered, sullenly, 

‘*That’s true, Your father only just makes 
enough to support you and himeelf; and as for 
me, you kuow almost al! I possess must go to my 
late husband’s nephew.” 

“TI know that,” 

** At the outside, all I shall have to leave you 
will be a few dresses ({ shuddered at this as I 
thought of the apple-green silk), some jewellery, 
and fifty pounds a-year.” 

“T don’t want anything, aunt.” 

a Pooh. How are you to live—on love or 
1 

“Neither. They ate too unsubstantial. I can 
work,” 

“At what, pray +” - 

“ As a governess or companion.” 

3 " Indeed ! You think you are fitted for teach- 
gt’ 

“ T have had a good education.” 

“True. Still for all your accomplishments 
you would receive fifteen or twenty pounds a- 
year and a shilling a- week laundry money, while 
as to belpg a companioy you're much too good- 
looking for that The unmarried women 
would be too } ous to ep you, and the 
married ones, if they were wise, would not do eo, 
as their husbands might prefer making love to 
you instead of to their lawful spouees,” 

* Aunt!" I ejaculated in horror, 

“Tt’s a fact. You’ve uncommon beauty, and 
you're improving every day, and you'll make sad | 
havcc amongst male hearts, and female hearts 
also for the matter of that, for in the latter you 
will raise up sentiments of envy, hatred, and 
malice, and all uncharitableness, Your best plan 
is to go in for a rich husband. If you won't have 
Deevedale, why then take Allan Archdale!” 

“ Aunt |” I exclaimed again. 

“ He’s quite as rich,” she continued, coolly, 
not noticing my interruption ; “only he hasn't o 
title. You won't mind that}”’ 

"I don’t suppose I shall, as it will nob concern 
me,” I returned, coldly. 

“Stuff! It will concern you it you choose that 
it shall Play your cards well and you can be 
mistress of the Hall,” 

“T have no cards to play, and if I had I 
shouldn’t play them. I don’t want to marry. 
Marriage isa mistake. A woman gives up her 
freedom, her individuality, her will, her comfort 
to a man, and in nine c ses out of ten the man 
fails to appreciate the evcrifice and criez, like the 
horse-leech, more—more—more,” 

“Dear me. You seem to know a lob about 
it,” and Mrs. Ellis adjusted her spectacles, aud 
looked at me through them as though I was » 
strange and curious animal. 

mid Fg | ed, thinking of Dick. 

“Really, lordship has taught you, I 


suppose \ Se 

* Yes,” with another sigh, 

“Well, take my advice—be sensible aud make 
up your difference, whatever it be, with him.” 

“IT can’t do'that, He has acted too badly.” 

“That is what your father thinks you. have 
done.” ‘ 
.* Papa is not just, then,” I cried, botly ; ‘‘ he 
does not know the rights of the case,”’ 

“He will scov, for there comes your fancé 
that was to have been, and he will tell the whole 
avery 


va 





tis. 


** His version of ib, and I hope it will be the 
true one.” 

“TI hope so,” returned aunt, sententiously, 
‘fand that all will come right. He isa handsome 
fellow,” 

I lifted my drooping head as she spoke, and 
looked at the figure coming up the avenue, 

The sun shone full on hia face, and showed 
how white it was, and how heavy the eyes, He 
walked with a slow, Jaggivg step, very different 
to his usual springy stride, and a great air of 
dejection was visible in every movement. 

Angry *. I was I found myself wishing that 
he would come and beg humbly to be taken back 
into favour in such a way that my pride would 
be appeased and my fpjured dignity calmed and 
soothed, 

Yet f knew he was not the sort of man to do 
this, That he would never sue humbly for any 
woman’s fayour, and that if I did not make the 
firet overtures towards reconciliation we should 
remain strangers for ever—that the wall which 
was growing up between ue would, ere long, be 
so high that neither of us would be able to look 
over it, or touch the other’s heart. 

I wondered if he would seek an interview ; try 
and see me after be had left papa ; and, half- 


hoping he would, I seated myself by the win- 


dow, 

But an hour or two later I saw him going 
down the avenue, and he never even turned his 
head once, which sdded greatly to my wrath 
and indignatiop, and made me feel harder and 
more bitter against him, 

So when father came into the room to dis- 
cuss the matter I was in a very haughty and 
unyielding state of mind, 

** Well, Ruby,” he began, ‘ Basil "—he always 
called him that—‘‘has been telling me every- 
thing, and I think——” 

**That he has behaved very badly,” I inter- 
rupted. 

“TY think it is a pity thet he acted as he 
did, and also that you have taken it in euch a 
manner,” 

"Is that all? I am of opinion that his con- 
duct was infamous!” 

“ Rather a strong term.” 

“Not too strong, considering all things,” 

"His was @ romantic idea,” 

“ And a very cruel one.” 

“He did not mean to be so, He wanted 
you to learn to love him for himself, and not 
to marry him just because you thought you 
ought to do so,’ 

“ Indeed 1” sarcastically. 

“And from what he tells me you do love 
him.” 

This was adding iveult to injury, and I cried 
furiously,— 

"Pub it in the past tense, father, aud say, 
‘ did , ! a 

** Very well—did, then. Ooly, if your love 
has evaporated so quickly, I am inclined to 
think it wae not the real thing; true and 
steadfast affection does not wither, like Jonah’s 
gourd, in a eivgle day, but stends many more 
rude shocks than that which yours has re- 
ceived,” 

“You forget his former conduct, I suppose?” 
I said, coldly, passing over this reraark, 

“ What conduct 1” 

“ His extreme reluctance to come fo England 
to fulfil the engagement made for him, his 
ridiculous excuses and evident horror of my 
unfortunate elf,” 

“Pooh! You exaggerate matters.” 

* Not at all, He was a laggard in love, and 
showed it only too plainly. He did not care for 
me,” 

‘« Perhaps not, as ke had never seen you. But 
if he were reluctant then he is not so sow. He 
loves you truly and devotedly, »nd you should 
think nothing of what he did before he saw you, 
for, if Lremember rightly, you were not at all 
eager for a union with him.” 

This was true, and I hung my head, while a 
conscious blush spread over cheek and brow. 

“Try and forget what has passed, child, Let 
your heart, and not your pride, rule you, and 
you will be happy.” 





"T cannot !—I cannot!” I cried, with an im.- 
perious gesture of dissent, 


“Very well, so be it,” said Dad, with vi:ible - 


annoyance, “ With the usual obstinacy of your 
BEX you are going to make a mews of your own 
future and of that of another, It is useless to 
appeal to’ a worman’s common sense when her 
vanity is wounded, therefore I shall leave you to 
your own devices,”’ and he did, 

From that day he never alluded, even in the 
most distant manner, to Lord Deevedale, or any- 
thing connected with him, and I was left to the 
guidance of my own sweet will. 

Somehow or other IT was not quite satisfied 
with this arrangement of affairs, Time hung 
heavily on my hands, 

Aunt’s house was a charming cue, old gables, 
and roullioned windows and latticed panes, 
wreathed ia the ivy of centuries’ growth, and 
surrounded by a pretty garden, aud beyond two 
or three acres of parklike ground; still, after I 
had examined all its queer nooks anc corners, 
and atrolied about the quaint, old-world garden, 
and visited the woods beyond there seemed 
nothing more to be done, a sudden staguation 
fell on my life. 

I missed the excitement of the stolen inter- 
views with my quondam lover, the rows on old 
Father Thames’ broad bosom, the delightful 
walksin Richmond Park, and, above all, the ten- 
der adieus that had passed between us, 

I became dull and listless, and hardly listened 
to Bessle’s artless chatter, which would, under 
any other circumetances, have enlivened and 
amused me, 

Altogether I was in such a gloomy and de- 
jected frame of mind that at the end of a week, 
when Mr. Archdale called, I welcomed him 
warmly, aod in such a fashion that it gave him 
evident pleasure, which he was at no pains what- 
ever to conceal, 

**T have brought the fan,” he said, after 
awhile, drawing a box from his pocket. ‘I hope 
you will like it,” and he unfurled a costly toy of 
white satin emtbroidered with fine p:arls. 

“How lovely !” I cried, taking it in my hand; 
“Tt is very, very kind of you to give it to me.” 

‘*No, it is kind of you to take it,” he wh’e- 
pered, ‘‘ Does it really please you }” 

“ Tadeed, it does |” 

“Then I am giad—glad that I can p'ease 

ou,” 

, I looked up ab these words, and something in 
the ring of his tones and the light in his eyes 
startled me. 

Those dark orbs held mine for fully a moment, 
and when. [ could turn them away a queer sensa- 
tion crept over me. 


I felt as though I had just awoke from a had’ 


dream—a nightmare—and as if the horror and 
fear of it was stillon me. If shook this feeling 
off after awhile, and went on talking gaily enough, 
listening to his plans for a party at his place to 
view the oldantiquities ana ihe family portraits. 

“Will Wednesday suid you, Mra, Ellis?” ha 
asked. 

* Very well,” she assented, graciously, 

‘Then we will fix on that. day. I shall ex- 
pect you to lunch at two; that will leave us 
plenty of time to do the sight-seeing after- 
warda,”” 

* Yes,” she assented again, “that will suit us 
admirably,” 

So the matter was settled, and the next 
Wednesday we set off in aunt’s comfortable 
barouche, aad, after a pleasant drive, reached 
Archdale Hall. 

It was a fine, substantial, Cromwellian build- 
ing of grey stone, with splendid grounds sur- 
rounding it, in which herded the graceful deer, 
and where through the bracken ran the timid 
hare and rabbit. , 

On the lawn before the house was a group of 
ladies and gentlemen, and the first head my eyes. 
lighted on was Dick’s curly, golden one,’ and 
atanding beside him was Mise Travers, looking 
lovelier than everin a ple blue gown, and bar- 
baric silver ornaments. 

The sight of them etanding there together, a 
little apart from the others, gave me a shock, 

Dick was consoling himself quietly and quickly 
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and with a charming girl.- Why shoulda’t I do 
lik wise % 

Tnere seemed to me to be no reason why I 
shouldo’s, so I smiled sweetly into Allan Arch- 
dale’s dark eyes as he helped me to alight from 
the carriage, and let him hold my hand in his 
without making the least effort to withdraw {6, 
while he whispered,—~ 

* Welcome to my home.” 

Lord Deevedale, in duty bound, came forward 
with the others to greet us, but our bands hardly 
met, and no word passed between us, though dad 
and aunt both chatted with him, At lanch he 
Jevoted himself to Miss Travers, whilst our host 
was equally attentive to me; and when we 


three stories high. It was open on all sides to the 
winds of Heaven, 

On each story was & wide room, with 
smail rooms surrounding it, and not a door 
among them. 

The special-evening I am now going to de- 
scribe ia one that in looking back upon the story 
of my long life can fix on aa the se moment 
at which my fate underwent a radical change—a 
change that was destined to affect the whole of 
amy future career, 

I had had a long gallop, and leaving “ Ras- 
tum” under a tree in charge of his groom I 





strolled into the grounds the same order of things | 


prevailed, We investigated the tiny, partially- 
ruined chapel, built in a hollow, with ite stone 
coffins projecting on either side of the altar, ite 
queer figures carved on the walls, its statue of a 
gigantic crusader, in helm and shirt of mail ; 
ita follated window and time-worn font ; and then 
we paseed out through the old lych-gate, with its 
queer-poiated porch, and wended our way to the 
tower, 

Here most.of the middle-aged folk gave in, 
and sat in the paved courtyard, and some of the 
young ones too, and in the end only Bessie and 
the sporting parson, Lord Deevedale and Miss 
Travers, Mr. Archdale and myself had courage to 
mount the rough steps to see the view, Iu going 
up I stumbled, and would have fallen, only that 
mur host was too quick, and caught me in his 
arms, For a moment he held me there, and 
when, covered with blushes and confusion, I re- 
leased myself, I saw that Dick, who was going on 
before, had turned and witnessed the whole pro- 


ceeding, and it gave me a wild feeling of delight | 


to see him savagely gnaw his under lip as Mr. 
Archdale’s arms encircled me, 

‘It’s worth the scrarable, isn’t it?” asked the 
latter, as we emerged from @ narrow door, and 
etood on a terrace railed in that ran round the 
towe! 

(Continued on page 571.) 








DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 


oti — 
CHAPTER Iv. 


‘pout four miles from our home, as the crow 
flies, and eight by the grand trunk road that passes 
within a short distance of the sandy cart-track 
leadiog to our bungalow, there stands an old 
palace, in an inamense garden, surrounded by a high 
stone wall, and an equally high hedge of prickly 
peare 

It was a favourite ride of mine, to canter over 
to the gardens, give my horse to a native groom, 
and then to saunter about the empty palace, or 
along the shady walks, till sundown warned me 
that it was time to turn homewardas, 

The palace had a story, and a bad name. It 
was said to be haunted by a white woman, taken 
prisoner at the time of the Mutiny, who had 
killed her captor, and then put an end to herself. 


Tt was a curious old place, deserted now all bub | 


the gardens, which, thanks to their fertility, were 
kept up by the Rajah who owned them ; that fs 
to say, he let the ground to a fruit merchant, and 





| 


entered, and sauntered towards the palace, 
ascended to the first story, and, seating myself on 
a stone seat, removed my hat, we back my 
golden locks, that had become somewhat loose in 
my recent gallop; and, leaning my elbows on 
the parapet, surveyed the ecene beneath me, 

The acarlet gold mohur, and fragrant franzi- 
panuoi were conspicuous among al! the other trees; 
and the flocks of green parrote, blue jays, and 
golden orfoles flew and flashed from one clump 
or thicket to another. 

There was no one in the garden but myself; 
the gardeners had gone home. It seemed a pity 


| that such a lovely sight as lay before me was to 


»¢ admired by one pair of eyes alone. 

As I eat chus surveying the scene, with my 
head on my breast, I suddenly heard a voice— 
& man’s voice—say, — 

‘Look ! it is the enchanted princess of the 
fairy tale! It is goldy locks herself!” 

" Shut up, you idiot!” said another voice. 

i started to my feeb and looked up into the 
sky, in the verandah, above me, I heard foot- 


| steps, but I could see nothing. I felt very 





once or twice in the season came with a large | 
suite of friends and retainers, and feasted among 


the remains of former greatness. 

The gardeners knew me well. I was one of 
their best customers for mangos and a peculfar 
kind of orange fur which this garden was famous, 

A heavy stone gateway led into it; it was 
divided into long walks, bordered with bananas, 
orange trees, date palms, and flowering shrubs ; 
there ware but few cultivated flowers, but ferns 
and lilies and sweet jessamine grew almost wild. 
Here and there were white stone reservoirs for 
holding water, here and there a pond of go!d-fish, 
a disused fountain, or a suminer kiosk. In the 
centre and the densest part of the garden stood 
the palace, a grey buildiog surrounded by dee 
verandahs, of stone fretwork and light pillar 





rt 


frighteved ; my heart bounded wildly, and my 
knees literally knocked together. I clutched the 
parapet for support, as I heard steps ascending 
the stairs and approaching me through the now 
rather dim centre room. In another moment 
three men came out into the full light, and stood 
within two yards of me on the stone verandah. 
The first wae—or was my imagination to be 
blamed ?—the hero of my dream ; the second was 
short, square, with grizzy hair; the third was 
very young, and tall, and fair, with a large hooked 
pose, and bright faithless-looking blue eyes. 

They were ail in shooting dress; karki coats, 
belts, and leather gaiters, and all carried guns. 

**T am afraid we have alarmed you,” said num- 
ber one, dofling his large, soft grey hat. ‘‘We 
have lost our way ; and we came in here to see if 
we could find any one to put us in the right direc- 
tion. We must apologise for the fotrusion |” 

He had a charming voice, but I had totally lost 
mine. Strive as I would, I could nob speak. I 
literally could only lean against the stone leige 
and stare. 

“Perhaps she does not understand English ”’ 
said the elderly man, to my great indignation. 
“Try her in Hindustani—or French ?” 

Yes ; I do speak English!” I buret out, in 
haste to contradict him ; ‘but I was so surprised 
that I could nod articulate |” 

“An eccident that does not often befall your 
sex, madam ;” he answered, taking off his hat as 
he spoke, and revealing a bald head. “Can you 
kindly assist us to find the way to our camp! 
Weare strangers in the Jand.” 

‘In what direction is it?’ I asked. I could 
talk easily enough to him; meanwhile I was 
conscious that the eyes of the two young men 
were riveted upon me, 

“Near a village on the banks of a river— 
village called Paldi—about half a mile below that, 
Do you know where it is” 

“ T know it well ; I am going to within a short 
distance of it myself, and will show you the way, 
if you like!” 

“Thanks, a thousand times. I hope we shall 
not begiving youany trouble. Weare ashooting- 
party from Gurrumpore, and have teen out aix 
weeks. I--if I may present myeelf—am Mr. 
Hinkson, 2 —a traveller. This is my nephew, 
Jack Hare,” indicating the hooked-nosed youth, 
“an cfficer in the Fusiliers quartered at Gurrum- 
pore. This is Captain Halford, of the same regi- 
ment.” 

I nodded to him in acknowledgment, but took 
no clear notice of the introductions, 





“Perhaps I should tell you my name?” [ 
asked. “Should 1?” 

“Quite as you please! we shall be much 
honoured.” 

Oo second thoughts I felt shy. I could not 
possibly bring it oat; so, picking up my hat and 
putting ft on, said, — 

“Tf you follow me I will show-you a short way 
to Peldi, if you don’s mind rough ground, and 
jomping a few dug nullahs ” 

“Oh, we don’t mind,” returned Jack Hare, 
“ oe and he looked rather anxiously at his 
aacle, 

“Ob, I'm all right; I'm rested now. I'll walk 
you down any day, young man!” with which 
proud boast he followed me down the steps and 
into the garden, 

** You are uot walking, are you?” he inquired, 
glancing at my white habit. 

“No, I never walk; my horse is here.” And 
ralsing my voice I called ‘' Laloo!” and instantly 
from behind a tree, where they had both been 
yet Laloo appeared léading my beautiful grey 

rab. 


“By jove!” exclaimed the two young men, 
“what a beautiful horse!" as with his tale and 
neck arched he eame curveting towards me. 

“The handsonést Arab I've ever seen!" said 
Captain Halford. After a pause, “ And muat 
_—_ rare turn of speed. Allow me to mount 
you ” 

“No thank you,” waving him off. “I can 
manage best myself,” and in another second [ 
was on his back. “ITaloo, go home!” I eaid, 
imperiously; and looking down at my three 
companions [ could not resie) saying, “ Now, 
perhaps, you would like to see how he can 
galiop }” 

“Not now, for mercy sake, my dear young 
lady!" cried Mr. Hinkson. ‘ Don’t be so cruel 
as to leave us here like sheep in the wilder- 
ness |” 

‘*No; I have promised, and I won't desert 
you. But how did you lose your way! Where 
are your people!” 

* We were after sand. grouse, and then a black 
buck got up. We stalked, and stalked him till 
we lost him and our way, and our beaters and 
coolies, and everything,” said Jack Hare, walking 
beside me. “ My uncle was dead beat when we 
saw that old palace. And thankful we all were 
to have a drink of water and some fruit.” 

sa Were you there long before you discovered 
me?’ ’ 

“ About an hour. And when we saw you we 
all thought we were {n a fairy tale, you looked so 
awiully unexpected and jolly, with your white 
dreas and yellow hair |” 

Meanwhile Captain Halford, who I noticed 
carried the old gentleman's gun, walked behind 
and sald nothing. All the conversation was left 
to Jack and ote ye sine lien 

* Had you sport?” T inqu 

"No, renbel cried Mr. Hinkson. “I 
thought we should be knocking over a brace of 
tigers every day! Instead of that we have been 
out six weeks, and only got a spotted bear, a cow 
bison, a couple of buck and a porcupine!” he 
concluded, in a mournful tone. 

‘A wretched bag!” I answered. ‘ Why, 
father got four tigere and two leopards this 

{ Ld 


season 

“Did he really! I suppose you are out from 
some of the northern stations! Where is your 
camp? Have you many guos - 

“Camp! guns! I don’t understand you.” 

“IT mean, are you not also out in camp, on a 


shooting trip? I know lots of ladies go nowa- 
days.” 

U No, I'm not,” I answered, “I live here 
always!” + 


"You what?” almost shouted Mr, Hinkson. 

“| live—have lived—all my.Hfe,about a mile 
this side of the village of Paldi.” 

“Tsay!” expostulated Mr. Hare, “you know 
you are chafing !"’ 

“Chafisg! what is chaffiag? I never heard 
the word before. What does it mean? ‘ 

There was a dead silence, 

I think my companions began to believe me. 
could feel that they were exchanging glances. At 
this moment we cme to our first nullah-—a 
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nullah is a deep crack in the ground, varying 
from three feet deep and three feet wide toa 
hundred deep and forty or fifty in width. This 
one was abont twenty feet deep fifteen. 
*Rustum ” and I knew it well ; it conld not be 
taken at s walk, so quitting my companions, I 
broke into a gallop, rushed at it, and landed 
like & deer on the other side. Then I turned 
and watched the others getting across, Captain 
Halford helped Mr. Hinkson to scramble down, 
with his funny little short-gaitered legs, and to 
scramble up ; his nephew Jack took care of him- 
self, 

‘Your horse jumped like a deer, and you rode 
him like a dear!” said Mr, Hare, as he joined 


mea, 

“{ did nob know that deer could ride!” I 
answered, 

‘*Hal ha! Jacky, my boy. Nipped your fine 
compliment in the bud, and quite right, too. 
My dear young lady, how eplendidly you ride, if 
J may say so!” 

"Oh, yee! you may, Of course I can ride; 
I've ridden ever since I was about three; it’s 
second vature to me,” 

“Tcannot, cannot get over your living here. 
You are not joking—now, are you |” 

“No, I never joke.” 

‘Have you any society ?’”’ 

‘*Oaly the village of Paldi, if you call that 
society.” 

" Good heavens | but you have some European 
neighbours, haveyou nov?” persisted Mr. Hink- 
son, 

Not one. Nay, to spare you the trouble of 
asking any rude questions, I may as well tell you 
at once that, except my father and two old ser- 
vante, you and these gentlemen are the only 
Europeans I have ever seen.” 

This announcement caused a dead and 
a profound ailence to fall upon the whole 
a F silence which lasted until we reached 
another aad more intricate nullah than the last, 
and I could feel that my companions were looking 
at me furtively, as if I was some ‘wonderful and 
unique natural curiosity ! 

After this we discoursed of the wet, the rainy 
and the cold weather, of the ehances of a flood in 
the river by-and-by ; and I ventured to ask Mr. 
Hiukson, who kept close beside me, a few ques- 
tions touching Gurrumpore, 

" Were there many ladies there?” I asked. 

“About fifty”? 

Were they pretty!” 

“No, not particulariy, Not in his style, at 
any rate.” 

" What did they do all day ?” 

“They danced and rode, and ate, and drank, 
and talked, and flirted ; they all gossiped, and 
abused one another behind their backs,” 

‘* Then I am glad I don’t live at Gurrumpore!” 
T exclaimed, ; 


“Oh, there are worse places,” put in Mr. Hare. 


“In the cold weather there are races, and polo, 


and tennis,” 

* Polo and tennis, what are they ?” 

" romgh yg Avera eg ypc 
me ¥ . are games play 
with a oe een tennis 
you run and rush about; in it’s capital 
exercise,” 

“Then I should er ” T returned, em- 
phatioally, eet ; 

“No doubt you would make an ‘Al’ per- 
former, only you wee ladies don’t usually play.” 

“Don’t they? What a pity. If I got a chance 
Tshould like to learn,” 
rot ee ae close to our own en- 

‘ance, Wi cons two it gate 
no gate—leading into a short me of nk Poo. 
put tress, that went —_ across our compound, 
which in England would be called quite a small 
demesne being an expanse of about forty acres, 
sackenee by a prickly hedge, and dotted with 

rees. 

The avenue jai up to the back of our bungalow, 
which, as I have before said, faced the river, 

‘Here fam at home,” I exclaimed, and I was 
about to say that I would send a servant to guide 
them for the remainder of the way, but looking 
down on Mr, Hinkson’s hot, dust), tired, counte- 


nance I had compassion on him, and I added, 
“ Perhape you would like vo come in and reat?” 

“ Thanks)” taking offhis hat and wiping his 
forehead. “I must easy I think walking in this 
pees is pact Agee Tomb work, Next me ; 
go out from cam: out @ popy you mai 
me a Dutchman fn stages r 

“Then come in and rest awhile,” I said, 
“¥ather will be home very shortly,” and I led 
the way, followed by my three new acquaintances, 
who were all walking in line. 

From the back of the verandah we were descried 
by Pi » I could distinguish her hands up- 
lifted astonishment at the sight of my fol- 
lowers, who were our very first visitors. 

I cantered on ahead, and thus found a moment's 
time to break the matter to her gently, 

* Sakes alive! what’s all this?” she cried aa I 
came within earshot, ‘ What do I see coming up 
after you 1” 

‘Three gentlemen who have lost their way 
from their camp, near Paldi. I met them at the 
old palace, and have brought them so far.” 

“You need not tell me that—shure, don’s I 
see them 1" 

“ And I’ve asked them to come in and rest.” 

“Well, ye could do no less, Ye could not 
lave them at the gate, maybe fainting with 
thirst and hunger, and never ask if they had as 
mouth in them. Of course, they bid to come 
ape hope the masther won’t go clean out of 


With which agreeable aspiration, and mutter- 
ing something about “verandah” and ‘‘ refresh- 
ments’’ she bounced into the house, and was 
lost to sight, 

A few moments later, when my followers were 
actually seated in the said verandah, contem- 
plating the view, the stags’ horns and trophies, 
the garden, the long rauge of stables, and Arabs 
tethered under the trees, she re-appeared in a 
clean apron and her black silk (how she got into 
it in the time was simply a marvel). 

She was now all ie and curtsies, and was 
followed by two servants, bearing trays and 
glasses. This influx of visitors was nearly as 
great an event to her as it was to me, and no- 
thing in their appearance escaped her sharp 


eyes. 

Revived by a whisky and soda, Mr. Hinkson 
became more loquacious than aver. 

He informed me that, having made his for- 
tune (he did nob say how) and retired, “he 
had now come away from England to see the 
world”—-my own favourite expreesion. How 
odd it seemed to me that he should call comin 
out in the Jungle seeing the world! I call 
going to England ‘‘ seeing the world.” 

Conversation soon became pleasant and 
general, I did not talk much. I was only too 
pleased to listen to Mr. Hinkson explaining his 
experiences, whilst his companions threw in a 
remark or a joke now and then. 

As leat ina deep chair, with my hat in my 
lap, surrounded by the three strange gentlemen, 
and I must say enjoying the great novelty of my 
pate. and no longer the least shy (why should 

be shy fn my own verandah!), Peggy hastily 
came over, and whispered excitedly into my 

Miles Ranee, honey, goodness protect ye! 
The masther is coming, riding up the avenue.” 


CHAPTER, V. 


Farren’s face was certainly “a study” when 
he turned the corner of the verandah on hie 
black Arab. 

Very stern he looked, as his eyes took in the 
most unusual, unexpected scene! However, 
his instincts of pe eng Mee stronger than 
his ise, And w . Hinkson half rose, 
and called out Ina cheery voice,— 


“ Quite taken by storm, you see!” his 
face relaxed, and he dismounted, and gave them 
each and all a cordial welcome. 


Mr. Hinkson spared me all explanation, In 
two minutes he had related their own bad luck, 
their good fortune across me, and my 





in 
kindness in acting as guide and hostess, éc, 


Men, I discovered, soon assimilate when once 
they get upen the topic of ‘sport.’ Ina quarter 
of an hour they were all busily diacuesing and 
cormmparing “bags” and experiences, 92 sociably 
as if they had known each other for months, 

When I beard father say, “ Of course you will 
stay and dine?” and they promptly agreed to 
do so, with many apologies for their costume, I 
rushed off to prepare Peggy for such a formid- 
able addition to our table. 

Peggy was not a whit dismayed; she had 
expected it, and was quite complaceut over the 
ménu. 

“There's soup as ueusl, fish fresh from the 
river, mutton cutlets, stewed pigeons, roaet pea- 
cock, curry and rice, sweets, pine-spples, plau- 
talus, and one of ovr own plum cakes, and 
caskings of the, beat claret and champagne. 
What more would they have?" 

‘Yes, I suppose it will do, with plenty of 
flowera and lights on the table, and the silver 
branch candlesticks,” I said, somewhat doubt- 
fully. 

“Do, of course it will do ; bub I’ll tell you what 
won’t do—that’s yourself—the only lady in the 
place, and you must be dressed up.” 

** Dressed up! and in what? I have nothing 
but my white cottons, as you know very well.” 

‘No, unless your good dark blue cloth habit, 
and you could not well wear that, I suppose} ” 

“ Not exactly,” I returned, with deep acorn. 

“ And those two young gentlemen have set o'f 
to the camp, after all, to dress themselves up, but 
the old rman fs just going to wash his hands in 
the masther’s room; he and the masther are 
great already over the shooting. Well, now what 
ean we do toemarten you up? First and foremout 
take down your hair,” 

After everything was said and done I did not 
look a bit different to every day, my hair smoothly 
coiled, a clean, high, white nansook dress, and my 
rather shabby leather belt, 

I looked at my reflection with a very discon- 
tented face, and at last a happy thought struck 
me, and, suddenly turning to Peggy, I seized both 
her hands in mine, and said,— 

“T have lt, Pegg! The diarconds |” 

“That's true! There’s the necklace, but I’m 
thinking that would be going too far—in the other 
way—too muuch dress,” 

“ Bub what good are they if they are never to 
be seeu and worn! When shall I ever have such 
another chance of showing them off? They may lie 
anther fifteen years, and nov a soul croaa the thres- 
hold, aod now is my chance.” ' 

“ That’s true enough,” she once more assenced. 
“I suppose you may as well give them a turn 
when you can.” 

And in a few moments she was putting my only 
plece of dress round my neck, and very magnif- 
cent I looked, 

How the stones flashed and shone! They 
seomed almost too bright, too dazzling. 

At first my impulse was to take them off. But 
as I gazed I had not it In my heart to remove 
them, and I figured about before the glass 
twisting and turning my neck about te catch 
— sparkling reflection from every point of 


The gentleman is back,” said Peggy, entering 
after a long absence, “and it is there you are 
before the glass yet. Go away now and talk to 
them, and don’t get your head turned.” 

Thus driven forth I entered the drawing-room, 
and found I was the lest arrival, and that every 
eye was instantly fixed on me. 

I thought I heard a slight oxclamation of horri- 
fied astonishment escape from father, but is may 
have been imagination ; aud how Mr. Hinkson 
stared ab me and my diamonds. Indeed, so did 
the two young men, who were now clad in neat 
tweed suite, and spotless linen, but they surveyed 
me in a less obtrusive fashion whilst he gaped 
open mouthed. 

“ Dinner ready on the table,”’ shouted our big 
native pulla, and Mr, Hinkson rose and advanced 
towards me, and held out his arm. 

“May I take you in to dinner ?” he said. 

“ No, thanks,” I replied ; ‘I can walk alone 
quite well. Did you think I waslame/” I in- 
quired, merrily. 





‘There, leal the way, Rance,” said my 
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father, rather shirply, ani I could tell by the 
tone of his voice that I had made some terrible 





mistake 

Dioner wata succers, I had sufficient intelli- 
gence to grasp that agreeable fact. 

We had a capital cook, and he had done his 
best. 

The soup and feh were excellent, and Mr. 


Hinkzon called for another help of ‘‘ Turkey,’ 
aud was rather startled to hear that he had been 
eating peacock, 

Ae champagne cironlated conversation became 
brisk 

Mr. Hinkson made eager inquiries about the 
possible chance of getting a tiger within a reason- 

ble distance, and talked most valiantly of ‘the 

langhter of wild beasts, 

Father discoursed of the hundred tigera he had 
shot fo his time, aud of the probability of finding 
& couple about ten miles off about the banke of 
the river. 

Mr. Hare listened to them, and looked ab me, 
Captain Halford not only looked at me, but ad- 
dressed to me his whole conversation. 

Did I not God the jungle lonely, and the days 
long ” 

“ Not when father is ab home,” 

" Aud when he is at home how do you put ia 
your time ?’ 

‘Tn the morning we ride, in the daytime I 
read, in the evening I ride again, or go cub in 
the boat or garden ; I find plenty to do.” 

“And you don’t miss society 1” 

*‘T do uot mics what I have never known.” 

“ Have you all the new books? Do you see the 
latest novele? What do you read?” 

“ We do got new books two or three times a 
year. I have never read a novel, unless you call 
* Robinson Crusoe’ and the ' Vicar of Wakefield’ 
novels, I read history and essays, and now and 
then I doa little Latin or mathematics, not to 
forget what I hava learnt.” 

“Then you have had .quite ® boy's educa- 

daite.” 

'€ And never read a love tale Im your life! 
Tudeed, perhaps the very name of iove and lovers 
is mow wentioned in your ears for the first 
time ?"’ 

[blushed. I conld not say why, and then 
looking him full in the face, I asked, boldly,— 

‘Ts there anything very remarkable about 
ne that you smilein such a way? Am I different 
bo ather rad le? ¥ 

“Yea, there is one very remarkable thing about 
you,” he answered, stili emiling. 

‘Oh, Lanow ; my complete ignorance,” 

*‘No; I should think you were unusually well 
educated." 

Tuen-—my diamonds t” 

‘No; extraordivary as they are, it ie not your 
marvellous diamonds,” 
Then do. tellus 


ual 


what ib {s, please—~please, 


i willavother time, not now, May I ask if 
bat neck'ace is a heirloom ?”’ 

, it was given to father by a uative prince, 

He gave it in return for some favour, but he wae 


glad to get rid of it. He said it was unlucky 
nd the centre etone” (touching it) “is called the 
Evil Eye,” 

“Tom sure ite ill-lack must vanieh now that 
ij isin your possession,” said Captain Halford, 


[ hope so, at avy rate} This is the ‘first 


time £ have even worn {6,” 


‘'T hope it may bring you nothing but good | 


ine; and J,” taking up hia glass, “drink to 
he diamond necklace and its owner. . May their 
uture be bright and gay, aud may they never be 
varted {'' 

Thank you; but as to our future being gay 
you are plessed te be sarcastic at our expense,”’ 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you are to' be 
burfed slivein the jangle all your lifet”’ he ex- 
claimed, rather sharply. 

“T don’t know what -you-eall buried alive, I 
suppose, indeed I know, that I shall always live, 
and no doubt die here.” 

*‘Imposeible! Your father would never be so 


49 


~ es ot eb 


Hush! Father fs not selfish; you must not 


say such things, He is the bedt father fa the 

whole world.” 
“And are you 

narrowly, 


soatent }”’ 


looking ab me 


am alone here for weeks at a time, with Peggy. 
Then I often feel—oh! I'm ashamed to say how 
T feel—such a vehement impatience at my life 
here, such a strong wish for wings to get away 
from this river bank, euch a thirst to know other 
surroundiogs, to learn what other people’s life is 
like, in short,” lowering my voics ia case father 
should hear me; “to ees tha world.” 

“T don’t wonder! Io would be odd if you 
did not,” 

* But please don’t think Tam ofteu fo such 
a frame of mind. It is only when favher fs 
away, and the day are empty, and Peggy is 
crosa.” 

“Have you uever had any companioa but 
Peggy?” 

“Never, I do not reraember my mother, She 
died before we came here, when ! was quife a 
baby. Now I have told ‘you all about myself, 
it is your turn to tell me whab you do, and how 
you spend your time, aud am’ stre your pro- 
ceedings are ten times more fateresting than 
mine.” 

* When I am at Gurrumpore [ spend a lot of 
my time on duty, I piay tennis, or ride of'an 
afternoon.” 

" By yourself ?” 

“Oh, no !~-generally with somé of ‘the other 
fellows, sometinves with ladies. Then we have 
mess at eight o'clock, » game of billiards, unless 
we dine out, or go to & dance; and that’s all 
Not much in that?” 

‘* Ave there any pretty soung ladies?” 

“Yes; one or two,” 

“What are they like, and what are ‘their 
names?” 

“ Miss Monk is smal! and dark, with very bright 
eyes and good teoth; she rides well, too. Mies 
Julian is fafr and tall; she does not do much 
besides talking and dancing* 

“What a lozy girl! Aud are you married?” 

“JT? Oh, dear no!” and he isughed. 

“ Or the other gentlemen ?” 

“ 0.2" 

“ Wheat. not’ even Mr. Hinkson! Surely he is 
married #” 

“Not even Mr, Hinkson; but I believe ho is 
looking for a wife.” 

© Really { But he-is too old and——” 

ste , you were going to say, were you 
not?” 

* Never mind. I say I don’t think hé will find 
a wile.” 

“Oh, won't he! ' Shows how little you know 
about it; he could get a dozn'to-morrow. He 
is iimmeneely rich, and thav’s the main thing. 
Money is a fine bait-t” 

And Mr. Hare?” I continued, still curious. 

“ Ts ax poor as Job, and fam little better.” 

“Ave you really poor? You don’t took it,” I 
said, frankly. 

“Weill, fam not “exactly a beggarman, going 
about fa rags, which is perhaps your idea of 
poverty ; but to’live on my pay aud my ‘smal! 
allowance and to keep oud of debt is rather a tight 
fit, Péan tell you.” : 

“T think papa is rich,” I ssid, looking’ at my 
paront meditatively. 

“YT should not wonder if he was,” argued my 
listener, with « siguificant glance ab me and my 
Aiamonda, 

“ Well, Ranee, we are going to smoke,” said 
father, “ aud’ you might like to go into the draw- 
ipg-room.” nibs oi ey 

“No thank you, father ; I would much rather 
stay here, and you know I am “acthistomed to 
your cigars after dinner, and rather like them 
than’ otherwise,” ‘ 

‘* Nevertheless,‘my dear, we will dispense with 
your company for the present.”~ ~ 

Thins ‘sternly. dismissed, and Wovered with 
-bluehes, I rose awd left the apartment. 

I was speedily followed by the two-young men, 
who deserted the elders~and the discussion of 
; Sport for me. 

They came into the verandah where T was 
standing ; and Captain Halford, seeing my guitar 


—_— 





“Not alweys,” I confessed ; “not when [| 





oa the table, picked it up and struck a few 
chords, i 

“T see you play, Miss Rinee] Excuse me, I 
don’t know your other name.” Fi 

“My name fs really Diana Mannera; Ranee is 


| only a pet name, I'play the guitar very little 
| indeed ; but I daresay-you play it well,” 


** Yes, and sings like a bird,” broke fa Mr. 
Hare. “Now, Halford, strike up something 
lively ; we will go over and eis in those chairs 
they have put overlooking the river. ‘Phe moon, 
the river, a guitar, and ladies’ eyes go capitally 
together. Come along and give us one of your 
Spanish ballads,” he reiterated, leading the way 
as he spoke. 

Captaia Halford needed but little pressing. 

He followed us obediently over to the seats fa 
question ; slung the guitar :ibbon over-his head, 
and, after a very short hesitation, struck up the 
air of a delightful song—ae far es his voice and 
the air went; but what it was all about I could 
not say; the tune, a kiad of haunting, pathetic 
air, was ample engagement for me. 

Another, an English song,-followed, and the 
music brought out father and Mr. Hinkson, who 
now joined the circle, sud we all sat down fn a 
semi-circle on the efge of the river-bank. a 

“Mr. Hiukson telisme you “have a fortnight 
here yet,” said father, addressing the two young 
men. ‘If you would etay here: a week, that 
would leave you & week to get back, and I think 
I could show you some sport in the shape of a 
tiger or two. You might pitch your tente ia this 
cowpound, and live here altogether. I shall be 
very glad of your company,” 

"And ao shall I,” I added, with most un- 
necessary franicaess, and unusual inypressement, 

I saw a sulle creeping round Captain Balford’s 
moustache, ashe accepted father’s’ invitation 
with undoubted pleasure, As for Mr, Hare, he 
actually rubbed his hands and jumped’ about 
like @ schoolboy, so great was his delight, 

‘* You sea,” said father, *' you strangers don’t 
know the country—ido. Ihave lived here for 
so many years that Iam looked upon as a kind 
of lord of the soiJ, and all the tigers and‘ big 
game withia fifty miles are preserved wy for 
me. Shikaris would take your money and tell 
you lote of lies, but they would not dare to: beat 
for one of my tigers. I know of s pair, tiger and 
tigress, about tea miles off, that I had moant to 
have left till later on.” wah 

“Good gracious!” shricked Mr. Hinksob, 
bounding out of his chair, ‘ What's that?) “& 
tiger here |” A 

‘It's on'y my tame panther,” I. returned, 
calmly, ‘It is as quiet as a dog; she follows’ 
me everywhere. I have bad her ever since she 
wasa kind of kitten, You need not be the least 
afraid of her.” 

“ A queer kitten. I don’t like the look of her 
at all; send the brute off,” he cried, excitedly, 
a8 pussy, aa we called her, began to rub. herself 
sgainst his chair, and then againet father’s. 

“TU take her away if you like, but she is as 
tame as apy cit, Would you,” turning to the 
two young men, “like to go down the river in the 
boat, and we will take the panther! She is very 
fond of golog for a row, and she loves musie,” 

To this they agreed without the least hesitation, 
aad soon we three young people were gliding 
down the Karrau. 

Mr. Hare rowed, Captain Halford played the 
guitar, andi sat in the stern, my diamonds 
flashing in the moonlight, and the panther lying 
at my. feet. ; 

The boat, with musfe on the river, cate into 
my head as we floated along. Perhaps there waa 
something in dreatme afcer all. 


CHAPTER VL 


Tue day after oar little boating, petty father 
gotup some pig sticking, so-called. It really 
consists of riding after the wild boar with epeara. 
Disturbed from his lair, among rushes, he darts 
forth ata tremendous gallop. It takes a good 
Arab to keep near him. He doubles, and darts, 
and turns, and twists, and when at bay or 
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wounded, frequentiy dashes fiercely at the horse, 
and rips up his fore legs with his sharp tusks, 

Mr. Hinkson and I ployed the part of specta- 
tes on this occasion, He had the assurance to 
say that “*he was looking after me!” as he 
jogged along on his stout little pony, 

Poor though Captain Halford declared himself 
to be, he owned a splendid Auetralian horse, and 
got the first spear. He rode well, and I considered 
myself no mean judge ; he rode as well as father, 
who was an excellent horseman. 

Mr. Jack Hare’s performance was so-20, and he 
wae mounted on a-galloway that was remarkable 
for nothing but long legs’and a long tail. 

After sport 
ride home, dinner, songs, chess for the elders, 
and a row on theriver for the young people. 

" Now mind, Misa Ranee,"’ ssid Peggy, as she 
‘brushed my hair that night, " that you are not to! 
be falling in love with eipher of these young men. 
Whatever you do don’t do that.” ’ 

« What an idea, Peg 5 the last thing I should 
think of!’ . 

“ May be, then, it’s not the last thing of 
them would think of!. One of them might 
fall-—., 
Sure they see dozens of beautifnl girls every 
hour of the day elsewhere.” 

**So they do, And now which of them do you 
‘like the best, Peggy '” 

The young ose, I think. The captain is the 
handsomer man, and his singing bates all, It 
would coax the fish out of the water, but the 
young one has a lovely smile! It’s beautiful!” 

‘More than you can say for his nose!” I 
cried. ‘It’s exactly the shape of a parrot’s.” 

“ Well, a man is none the worse for having a 
“Gue handle to his face, and he ts the old fellow’s 
heir, and will have heaps of money.” 

How do you know?” 

‘Oh, them native servanta does be terrible 
gossips, They say the Captain is poor, but a 
very good gentleman, and that the ladies does be 
very fond of him.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“ Writing notes, and askiag him to dine, and 
ride, and come to tea; that’s just for his looks, 
Bat he can’t marry any of them, for’ he has not 
got a rap, unless he got-agirl with money.” 

T looked at myself in the glass end blushed, 
T was a “girl with movey” ; aud” Pegpy, ‘who 
was brushing may hair, noticed blush and look in 
the mirror. r 

Our eyes met, but we said nothing; under 
raany cireumetances silence is golden, I was not 
in love with Hugh Halford, but it now occurred 
to me a8 a very’ bilasfulidesa that he might fall in 
love with me! Why not? 

One morning, by starlight, we set out riding, 
bound for a tiger-hunt, accompanied the party 
asa matter of course, I had chron? seen the 
death of at least twenty tigers, ; 

Winding in the dim light, ia single: file, we 
kept above the bed of the river, pushing our way 
through wet, dewy jungle, or among brakes of 
bamboo canes. 

As the dawn flickered In the east, and the birds 
awoke, and the stars closed their-eyesy our road 
became wider, 

We could. ride two abreast, and Captain, Hal- 
ford aud I fell to the rear and tried the experi- 
ment-rather, I fancied, to Jack Hare's annoy- 
anes, 

“T cannot tell you how much I hayé.enjoyed 
these few days of civilised jungle life,” said my 
companion, “Tam only sorry that, we have but 
three days more ;.and then back to the realme of 
society and duty.” 

“When you will soon forget, the queer, wild 
people you met in the wilderness |” I added. 

“Never | I never shall forget. You are not 
& pereon that~could~ enaily slip’ from one’s 
memory,” 

“If And what shall you remember about 
me '—that’ my taly claity to manners was my 
name?” , 

“T shall remember to my dying day, the frat 
time'T saw you, sitting ou the balcony of that 
deserted o! ace, rid down fnto the garden, 
with your thoughtful face snd golden hair ;) you 


looked, as’ ‘Hare sald, just ‘like the’ princess 
in a fairy tale #” 


there was luncheon, a picnic, a}. 


But whist, J am only talking nonsenee, | 


* Which fairy tale?” 
* The one I think with the hedge of thorns, 
where all the people slept for a hundred years, 
emg prince came and woke the princess with a 
* And what happened then }” 
“Oh! every one started up wide-awake, and 
the prince took the princess away and m 
her, and they lived happy ever after in the good 
old fashion,” 
“The case is not a parallel at all,” I said, 
“You muat think of another princees—for I was 
not asleep, No one kissed me, and there was no 
prince, only three sportsmen.” 
* Perhaps one of them was prince in disguise,” 
‘he returned, lowering his voice, \ 
” We were riding very cloze together aloag a 
marrow path, lined with date palms and wnder- 
wood, and had lost sight of the others. 4 
~* Don’t let na talk any more nonsense,” I'said, 
bluntly, “Is this the usual style of conversation 
fin society? Is this the way you talk to other 
girls—girls at Gurrumpore ?” 

“No; but then, you see, you are not like other 
girls.” 

“No, Lam wilful girl of the jung!e—iguorant 
and unsophisticated, You think you may say 
what you please to me, don’t you?” 

"No, Miss you know that thatJs very 
far from what I think, I think, I would to 
Heaven that other girls were more like you-~ 
natural, innocent, and true; unfettered by the 
divinities of that great Moloch, the world, and 
his lesser satellites, custom, artificial manners, 
falee morals, false hearts, false faces, false 
emiles——” 

““ Why nob say false teeth, false hair, aud false 
complexion, when you are about it,” said a loud 
banteriog voice, and Mr, Jack Hare came canter- 
ing up behind us. ‘' This is no time of day to be 
pitching into society ; trot on, we are now within 
@ quarter of a mile of the first tie up, and we have 
not a minute to lose,” 

I must here explain what is meant by a tie up 
before proceeding further. When a tiger is known 
to be in a certain district, and has carried off so 
many cattle, or so many people (especially the 
aged and infirm), someons bethinks them of letting 
some shooting party know. 

The shooting party send their Shikari—hunts- 
man and gamekeeper rolled into one—who bags 
half-a-dozen a8 ppl cattle, and ties them up, 
singly, ia the most likely places. to tempt the 
tiger, who is pretty sure to kill, and eat one of 
them ; and after this hearty mea‘ he retires, 
gorged, to the depths of the jungle to sleep it 
off. When he fs known to have dined, and to have 
‘laid up,” in some particular jungle, the word is 
passed on to the sportsmen, and the jungle is beat 
by aboub two hundred coolies, with shouts and 
yella, and crackera, and squibs; their object 
being to drive the tiger iu a certain direction 
where the gentlemen are posted up in the trees, 
ready to pot old stripes as he bounds past—to 
shoot him on foot is madnezs, and is never 
attempted. 

Arrangements like small platforms sre fastened 
up in these trees, and called ‘‘ maichans,” are 
about eighteen feet from the ground, and hold two 


people 

ather, Mr. Hinkson; aud Captain Halford 
equeézed into one on this occasion, as ic was in 
the best position, and Jack Hare and I were 
relegated to the other lower and Jess conspicuous 
post ; in fact, it was a hundred to one if we saw 
the tiger at all. 

A weary wait of nearly two hours clapsed, then 
sounds of tom-tome, fireworks, at first faintly 
audible, now came. nearer, nearer, nearer, At 
last a kind of crashwas heard through the under- 
wood ; an orangs’atid’ black object sprang out 
with a bound, and was instantly shot at, and 
slightly wounded by Mr. Hinksou, who held hisvifle 
with trembling hands, However, a second shot, 
almost like a second barrel, came so swiftly from 
my father’s.express-that the animal rolled over 
stone dead; ‘with a- bullet through his brain. 
Great excitement:now ensued ; thie noble wild 
beast, when wa all descended: cauifously to 
examine: him, measured ten feet six inches, from 





like a great big cat stretched out upon the short 
scorched graes, 

According to the etiquette of sport firat shot 
claims the animal, no matter if the wound be 
but skin deep. 

The tiger was therefore Mr. Hinkson’s lawful 
spoil; and he was nearly delirious with pride 
and excitement. 

“If there were only » few more to shoot, now 
I bave my hand in!” he cried, vain-gloriously. 

The words had scarcely left his lips when one 
of the mative beaters dashed into our liotle circle 
and uttered two words—only two—but amply 
sufficient to scatter us in all directions, These 
two words were ‘* The tigress |” 

How I bounded back into my iaichan I know 
not. Thie time Captain Halford was my com- 
panion, The others had taken to various trees, 
the nearest; to hand, with the maddest haste-— 
and no wonder, 

Breathiessly we sat, forfully five minutes. I 
could distinctly hear the beating of my own 
heart, and I should not wonder if my partuer 
heard it toa, for the maichan was small; and ne- 
cessity copapelled us to sit very close together. 

Al at once I caught sight of her,.as she came 
stealing through the underwood, just like a great 
wicked, tawny, cruel cat, She advanced into the 
open space, dooked around herj lashed:-her. tail. 

Then she gave a roar that shook the very 
woods, and then.she became aware ot the dead 
body of her lord and master, 

She approached it atealthily, smelt ail around 
it in dead silenes; and then her roars were appal- 
ling to hear—lataentation and frenzy com ined. 
Next she began*to sniff earorly about, presu- 
mably for us! 

Mr. Hinkeot, who had sought refuge in a tree 
close to ours, dropped his rifle, ao amazing was 
his terror. 

Tals performance brought the enraged animal 
nearly opposite to us. 

Cxptain Halford drew a long breath, and was 
abou? to fire, when he was anticipated by Jack 
Hare, who wounded her in the shoulder. 

The shot knocked her over; and she rolled 
upon the ground, tearing af the wound with her 
teeth, 

Then ehe got up again and looked fiercely abon’ 
her, Suddenly she caught eight of us; and’ 
with a countenance that was? literally diabvolfen! 
in expression, and roar in keeping, she’ came 
straight ab our tree and rather fragile meichan 
with a bound that ‘could’ only ‘be ‘possible toa 
maddened wounded tigress. 

She sprang: she teathed out ‘little platform 
with her fore claws. 

Avother effort, and she would be beside— 
between us. Our lives might be counted now 
by seconds, 

T trembled Jike an aspen leaf, consciotis of 
those great yellow claws, those yellow eyes, that 
hot breath withiu a yard of me. 

Luckily, Captain Halford was cool; if he had 
dropped his rifle it would have been a bad bust- 
ness, ' 

Leaning down promptly, though bis face was 
rather white, he planted both barrels to her fore- 
head, and fired that second, She fell back dead, 


carrying the maichan and us. with her,in her... 
fall, 


There. wo lay for a moment,@ confused maar 
b At length, when we extricated. ourselves, we diz- 
covered the tigress, of course, and Ceptain Hal- 
ford with an injured kvee, the maiclan in pieces, 
myself scathiess, 

It had been an.exciting ten minutes, but now 
it was all over. Two splendid, tigers—one the 
prey.of Mr. Hinkson, the other of Jack Hare, 
though they had killed neither—were a grand 
ba; 


The beaters were, assembled. and paid, coolies: 
appolated to camry home the sport-—twelve; to 
each animal—aud with tom-tom heating proudly 
before us; we startad homewards at the head of 





the tip of his nose to the tip of his tall, He looked { 


quite s triumphal proceasion, 

Captain Halford . made. tight .of. bis. buré, 
andonce more rode beside me, « Afterodiscuse- 
ing our recent adventure fin all its bearfugs,. he 
* id 
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“WE HAVE LOST OUR WAY AND CAME TO SER IF YOU COULD PUT US BIGHT,” SAID THE STRANGER, 


“To think that to-morrow will be my very 
last day? Shall you be glad to be rid of us?” 

“No—very sorry. Your visit has been » great 
event to us, greater than you would believe, 
When you go back to civilization, don’t forget us 
altogether,’ 

“Forget you!” he began, impetuously. 
* Miss » you tempt me to say things 
that—that I have no right to say to you,” 

What could he mean! Of course t could nod 
possibly ask him, and we rode along in silence for 
nearly half a mile. At length I spoke again and 


“You remember saying that there was some- 
Syn Gast me, something remarkable, 
the first t you saw me? You promised to 
tell me what It was, and you have never done 
280 yet.” 

“And you wish me to fulfil my promise 
now t” 

“Yes, please; though I may seem the most 
inquisitive girl you ever met.” 

“ Have you no idea what !t is that would make 
you remarkable amongst hundreds, much less 
here in this unappreciative wilderness!” 

“ Not the faintest notion.” 

“And must I keep rash promise, and tear 
the veil from your eyes, which are far better 
ol aey | are?” looking full into them as he 


“Yes, my curiosity is unbearable, I must 
and will know what is so remarkable about me,” 

“Your Sf BRA ty face. In short,” 
sesing that I was going to question him most 
anxiously, “ {n short—-your beauty.” 

“Beauty! Am I beautiful, am I pretty ?” 

“Yes, Am I the first who ever you so?” 

“OF course you are; and I believe you are 
joking. Now, are you not?” 

“Oo my honour Iam not, When you turned 
round and looked at us that time in the old 
palace I got quite a start, for such s face as yours 
I had never seen in all my life, save in my 
dreams, Pretty girls there are in plenty, but 
you are something more than that.” 





“AmI? And what is the good of it to me 
ere?” 

“Not much, But beauty isa great gift—the 
greatest, or properly speaking, the most power- 
ful that a woman can possess, Some day you 
will be glad of your beauty for somebody's 
sake!” And here he looked straight before him, 
rather grimly, and said, “We had better be 
jogging on. Don’t let my bruises and cuts be 
an im t to our pace; they are really 
nothing.” 

So saying, be started off at a sharp canter, and 
never once spoke to me till we were dismounting 
at home. 

That evening we were al) too exhausted for 
any exertion ; the elders did not play chess, nor 
the juveniles boat, 

We sat out above the river, in the moonlight, 
and Captain Halford was induced to sing several 
Spanish and English ballads, whilst we listened 
amongat all the appropriate surroundings, to 
such & voice, 

The last song he sang I remember well—but 
too well, oy A iether Sram ftew Pron 
as he began it he looked straight at me, then 
across the river, from which point of view he 
never again moved his eyes till the last line had 
died away on the warm-scented air. 

The words, as well as I can recollect them, 
were these, — 


t the where we met? 
ends ! You know teal depends! 
ewy 





""Saeeee eee id as? 
t epends, sweetheart epends 
We be we meet again, 


a! 
I can be true—can you 
It all depends |, It all depends!” 


eyes 
for tears, so I kept them resolutely turned away 
from my companion’s, and fixed upon the dim 
horizon for fully five minutes, 

When I looked round once more Captain 
Halford’s chair was only occupied by my guitar, 
and he was gone, 

(Zo be continued.) 








by the same contrivance, 


THE most wonderful mountain if the world is 
Roraims, which lifts above its sloping sides 
solid block of red sandstone about,’2,000 feet 
high, ewan Z the faces of Beye Mls es! to 

rt Schomburg, are “as as 
if erected with a plumb live.” Ets flat is 
twelve miles long. The mountain sides are slop- 
ing and wooded toa helght of 7,750 feet above 
the seu, Then rise the vertical walls of the vast 
sandstone formation. Cascades pour over the 
edge, the water falling 2,000 feeb to the forests 

ow, forming the sources of rivers. 
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VIOLA ORME, THE DAUGHTER OF A HUNDRED EARLS, PROMISED TO NARRY 


LORD KINGSLEY’S HEIR. 


—101— 
CHAPTER XXIIL 


Ir was impossible even im her dazed, over- 
wrought condition for Janet not to see that her 
words had been like a thunderbolt to both her 
Rasa Tt was the Marchioness who recovered 

rat. 

"It is only » trumped-up story,” she, said to 
her peter ; “we know that Will would be 
incapable of a mésalliance ; besides, he le en 
to Viola! Lord Kingsley, why don’t you 
the bell and order the servante to remove 
this creature ?” 

But the Marquis took no manner of notice. 
Never had he felt so sternly towards his beloved 
wife as now. Withoudeven a look or a glance 
in her direction he addressed himeelf to Janet. 

“ My dear young lady, I am not doubting your 
word, but I think you are the victim of an extra- 
ordinary mistake, You say you are my nephew's 
wife, and that your husband has met with a 
dangerous accident.” 

‘* He was shot at,” snid Janet, piteously. “I 
read it in the paper, I thought his accident 
explaiaed the silence J had thought so cruel, and 
I started at once.” 

** You know that I have two nephews?” sald 
Lord Kingsley. “Did the per account 
not mention the Christian name of the victim |” 

“No; it called him ‘Mr, Thorndale ;’ but I 

knew that would mean Will; the cousin who 
robbed him of so much is younger, he would only 
be ‘Mr, Ronald,’” 
_“ Be easy on one pvint, then,” sald Lord 
Kingsley, gently, “the man who was so cruelly 
shot atts Ronald Thorndale. You have travelled 
all these miles neediezaly.” 

“And Will is safe!” Oh, the world of relief 
in her voice. 

** He was perfectly well when he left here on 
—which day was it, ge 4 é 

“Monday,” replied the Marchioness, coldly ; 





ieve———~-” 


“My dear wife,” he said, very gravely, “I am 
sure of one thing ; that this young lady honestly 
believes herself William’s wife; of the reat I 
— rather say nothing until I have seen 


Janet flung up her hands with a sob. 

‘Oh! what have I done! He will be so 

angry. He made me promise I would never tell 
anyone of our marriage ; and, Indeed, even when 
I came here I never meant to betray that J was 
his wife. It was only when I thought him dying, 
and was refused a eight of him, that I confessed 
our marriage.” 
“ Be easy,” said Lord Kingsley, simply ; “ be- 
lieve me, no good ever comes of deception, It is 
better for both Will and yourself that I should 
know the truth.” 

Enter the butler with an air of apology. The 
driver of the fly had impatient, and wished 
to know if he was to walt any longer. 

“ Pay the man and dismiss him !” commanded 
the Marquis, “And tell the housekeeper to 
a 3 er this lady. She is Mra, 

Thorndale, and will remain here for the 
present.” 

There was a dead silence; silence that could 
be felt, as the servant left the room ; then Lady 

said, reproachfully,— 

“T never thought you would condemn Will 
unbeard |” 

“TI do not condemn him,” replied her husband, 
Then he turned to Janet, “I want you to tell 
me the story of your first acquaintance with my 
nephew, and all the events which led to: your 
mar: ’ 


Janet told her tale simply; there was the 
impress of truth in every sentence. She did not 
omit to mention her visit to Viola Orme and her 
a * her beautiful rival to give her back 

lover. She spoke of her wedding and her 
residence at Camberwell-green, 

“Mre, Dale was very kind to me,” she con- 


ny Lord Kingsley, surely you do not be- 


cluded; “she never got impatient when WillJ butler di 





RONALD THORNDALE, 


forgot to send the money. It made me fee} 
frightened when the days went on snd I could 
nob pay her; but she was always just as nice as 
when she had her rent regularly every week.” 
Lord Kingsley remembered suddenly that his 
brother-in-law lodged at a Mrs, Dale’s at 
Camberwell, and that this lady had stood to 
Ronald, for years, in the relation of aunt, while 
her daughter was the girl whom his mother had 


ex him to marry. 

“I have heard of Mrs, Dale,” be anid, gravely ; 
“she has a daughter—Alice }” 

“Yes, Alice Dale was, ob, 20 good to me, 
She found out very soon that Wil! was not a 
commercial traveller, and that our name was not 
North, but she kept our secret faithfully.” 

“ And she was kind to you 1” 

“ As kind as she could be. I think,” concluded 
Janet, “she was so happy herself she pitied me, 
You see Mrs. Dale and Alice are just wrapped up 
in each other, and they have plenty of money for 
all they want, Alice has never had a trouble,” 

The Marquis felt relieved. ‘his description 
was not that of a love-lorn damsel. Since that 
last talk with Ronald he had quite acquitted the 
young man of any flirtation with his sometime 
cousin ; but all the same he was glad to hear 
Alice was not wearing the willow for him. 

* Jeasy,” said Lord Kingsley to his wife, ‘* can 
you give me Will’s address /” 

“No, LIexpect him home to-night or to-mor- 
row,” she replied, coldly. 

“Then Mrs. William Thorndale mus) remain 
with us uvtil her hueband returns,” was the 
nobleman’s ultimatum, and Lady Kingsley felt it 
was useless to oppose him, 

As the three strangely-assorted companions sat 
on in the great drawing-room the sound of wheels 
was heard coming up the drive; but not one of 
the trio attached importance to {t, for as Lady 
Ashlyn was momentarily expected to return from 
her visit to her home, both er sister and brother- 
in-law imagined it to be the Countess, while Jane 
was utterly past all mental effort : the well-trained 

3 not deem it his duty to enlighten 
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Wiliam Thorndale as to the unexpected arrival, 
and so the young man marched into the hall 
utterly unprepared for the shock awaiting him. 

* How ie my uncle |” 

“Mach better, sir. Lord Kingsley is down- 
stairs, and has even seen one or two visitors.” 

ALL” Will was desperately anxious to get 
his firat meeting with his uncle safely over. 
“T think I'll go to him now, In the drawing- 
room, I think you eaid, By the way, how is my 
cousin ¢’* 

“Tho accounts of Mr, Thorndale sre just the 
sama, You will find my master and mistress in 
the drawing-room, Mr, William.” 

Will flang open the door and marched in, 

“Ah, unele, this is a good cight to have you 
among us again ;” but then as he reached the | 
hearth his gay, careless smile faded, and he stood 
ai one smitten with craven fear, for there, a 
stone's throw from his uncle and sunt, sat the 
girl he had deceived. She saw him, and started 
up with a joyous ery of welcome. 

“Ob, Will, Lam soglad to see you. I thought 
ib was you they had shot, and I came off at once 
to nurse you,” 

Aud then William Thorndale added another 
sia to his disreputable record, and denied his | 
wife,” 

“TI don’t understand,” he said, slowly, 
“Uacle, what is this—this young person doing 
here?” 

“She is your wife,” 
“and as such I 
Abbey.” 

“T know thie gir!, of courage, and I may have | 
flirted with her ; but [ never married her. Why, 
uacle, you know perfectly that my one desire | 
was to make Viola Orme my wife ; and how could 
I have done that if I had already been a married 
man ?” 

There was the sound of a dull heavy thud; 
poor Janet had fallen to the ground unconscious. 
This cruel denial of her claims had been the last 
biow to her overiaden heart. 

Physical suffering always eppealed to Lady 
Kingsley. She was still angry with Janet for 
what ehe termed her “ unwarraatable impudence 
and presumption ;” but she had some pity for ber 
iilness, and so the confidential maid and house- 
keeper were summoned, and bepween them poor 
Janet was taken upetairs to the room prepared 

x her and put to bed, while the Marchioness 
with a dim feeling there must be some sort of 
explanation between her husband and Will, left 
them alone together 

“J hope you don’t judge me harshly for this,” 
began the younger man, nervously. ‘'I grant I 
pxid the girl a certain amount of attention, but 

” 


said the Marguils, dryly, 
have welcomed ‘her to the 


t 





‘Silence '” thundered the peer; “you had 
better hear me oud before you utter avy more } 
falsehoods. I know everything, even to your 


stealing the cueque I entrusted to you for your | 
sousin Ronald. 


rough the form of marriage with this poor 


Miss Jngleby, at en obscure London church, and 
provided a home for her under the name of Mra. 
North... [know that latterly you have utterly 
neglected her, and left her without money, so 
that bub for the charity of her landlady she | 
must have starved. I know all this, and I repeat 
that you are a disgrace to the name you bear.” 

**Sbe {fs not my wife,” said Will, doggedly. 
‘“'D> you think I would have fneulted Viola 
Orme by pressing my suit if I had beena married 
man?” 

“You mey leave Lady Viola’s name out of 
the discussion,’ eaid the Marquis steraly. 
* Answer me one question. Do you deny that 
you went through the form of marriage with 
Miss Ingleby ?” 

Will hesitated. 

“* 15 was not a legal marriage. I took care of 

“More shame for you,” replied his unele, 
**Pray what devilry did. you resort to to in- 

lidate ib?” 

**T married her under'the name of North.” 

*fAnd what then?" inquired the Marquis, 
who was no better upin the Koglish raarringe 
laws thao his neighbours. 





“Tf two’ persons are married under a name 


which both of them know to be false, the cere- 
mony is void,” said Will. ‘I took-a counsel's 
opinion.on the point, and he assured me of this. 
Now, Janet Ing'eby was perfectly aware that my 
name was Thorndale,” 

“T wonder what I have done to have such a 
nephew,” cried poor Lord Kingsley in dismay. 
“The Thorndales have at least been honest—till 
now.” 

Will shrugged his shoulders. 

“Such things are common enough,” 

*T hope not. I trust not.” 

“You must see yourself the girl isa mere 
nobody, Quite unfit to be a marchfoness,” 

“If she was good enough for you to marry she 
was good enough to share any honours that 
might come to you,” replied Lord Kingsley ; 
“but on one point you need uot be anxious. I 
thavk Heaven that Ronald is out of danger, and 
so there ia little chance of your wife becoming a 
marchiones:.” 

Will turned livid with rage. 

“T heard at the station there was no hope.” 

“We have thought it well not to take the 
public into our confidence as to Ronald's exact 
state, If the man who fired at him knew the 
crime had been useless he might try to devise 


; another echeme for my rephew’s murder.” 


**] suppose they haven't caught the fellow 
yet?” 

“No one has been arrested.” 

“J should eay it was s woman,” remarked 
Will, diplomatically. ‘Some low born girl he 
had deceived and deserted when he became your 
heir,” 

“Naturally you attribute your own conduct to 
others,” said Lord Kingsley. “Ass fact, Warner, 
who has taken up the case must energetically, 
ioforms me he could put his finger on the 
culprit at once; but we have deemed it well to 
wait before accusing him, for being a man in 
very humble life we are both convinced he is 
only the too! of the real criminal,” 
te You mean that someone paid him to firs the 
shot ” 

“ Something like it.” 

A dead silence. Wiil dared not break it, Ab 
last he rose, crestfallen and abashed, to leave the 
room, but Lord Kiugsley quietly intercepted his 
flight, 

“‘Oue moment. You had bevter hear my 
decision now, and then you can consider whether 
or no to accept my offer. I can have you 
arrested for embezzling a certain cheque I en- 
trusted te your care. The proofs of your guilt 
are overwhelming, and i need not tell you that 
the punishment would be pena! servitude.” 

For an iustant Will was staggered, then he 
recovered himself, 

"You could not prosecute me on account of 
the old name; besides, it would kill Aunt 
Jessy.” 

“T shall prosecute you with the utmost rigour 


[ know also that you went | of the law,” returned his uncle, “unless. you 


agree to my conditions,” 

‘* And they are ?” 

‘You will marry the poor girl upstairs over 
again, ia your own name, and make a home 
for her abroad, If you do this I am willing to 
allow you five hundred a year as long as you 
never set foot on English ground or attempt any 
intercourse with my wife.” 

“ You are cruelly hard on me, uncle.” 

“Tam not, The punishment is light enough 
considering your offences, 
choose to speak more plainly, but I have such an 
evil opinion of you that I do not consider your 
cousin’s life safe while you remain in his 
vicinity.” 

“ You'll sey next that Iam a murderer,” said 
Will, eullenly. 

"You are a murderer in will if not In deed,” 
was the stern reply, ‘* for you have never c 
to desire your cousin’s death, since you heard of 
his existence.” 

‘And how long will you give me for 
consideration ¢”. asked .Will,, mockingly. “A 
week ?” 

“Two days.” : 

“ Five hundred a-year ig a starvation BEY: dy 
for a man of my position,” 

‘You will not have a farthing more ; and, as 


Williara, I do not ! 





your aunt’s money reverts to her own family at 
her death she cannot leave you her fortuue, It 
willbe a long day before you earn five hundred 
‘a-year by your own exertions, specially as before 
you can make the attempt to keep yourself you 
will have spent some years in one of Her Majeaty’s 
prisons.” 

There was no mistaking his earnestness, Will 
mong perfectly his uncle meant every word he 


“J don’t suppose Janet would @are 6o-marry 
me when she knows I am a pauper.” 

“*T shall mot inault her by letting her know 
how you wronged her Intentionally ; ( shall only 
tell her that, as it is atill within the limita of 
poseibility you may be my heir,it will be safer 
that you should go through the cere of 
matrimony again, that the union may be publicly 
announced to the world.” 

Will groaned. 

“You have the whip-hand of me, and you 
know ft. I atill.think -you are cruelly hard on 
me but I will marry Janet again if you wieh 
b. > 

Bat he was never called on to keep his pledge. 
Lady Kingsley, alarmed at Janet's state, setit for 
Dr. Warner, and. qwhen he had examined her he 
said at once that there was no hope. The shock 
and agitation of the news she had read in the 
paper, the fatigue and suspense of the long, 
lonely journey had done their work. Will's cruel 
denial was but the last stroke. Poor Janet had 
only come to the grand old Abbey to die there. 

And Lord Kingsley, generous and noble-minded 
as few men are, declared that no human creature 
should ever learn the wrong done the poor, trust- 
ing girl. During the day or two she lingered he 
alwaye spoke of her to the household as “ my 
niece,” and when the end came he ordered a 
funeral worthy of his own rank, and srranged 
for the poor young stranger to rest in that 
portion of the churchyard sacred to the houne of 
Kingsley. 

In time to come a marble cross marked her 
grave, and the inscription on it was pathetically 
short and simple,— 

‘“ Sacred to the memory of; Janet, wife. of 
William Thorndale, grandson of the tenth Mar- 
quis of Kingsley. She died at Kingsley Abbey 
on Dec, 20th, 1892, aged 20 years. At rest.” 

Surely the last. two words ‘destribed poor 
Janet’s end, Her life had been sad and stormy ; 
at best with such @ husband as Will Thorndale 
it must have been a troublous one ; and now she 
was safe for evermore from all trouble and pain. 
She was at rest. 

And discussing the inscription with his old 
friend Dr. Warner, the Marquis declared it was 
eimaply the truth. Janet was the wife of his 
nephew, for she had married him {n church and 
been true fn all things to her nuptial vow. 

While Mrs. Dale and Alice were still wonder- 
iog over “ Mra. North's” strange bilence, a tall, 
distinguished-looking man arrived at the house 
in Camberwell-green and asked to see its mis- 
tresa. 

*' [have come to thank you for your kindness 
to my niece,” he said, gravely, “the poor young 
thing you knew as Mrs, North; she was really 
Mre. William Thorndale,” 

* And she arrived in time to see her husband ? 


Whe account in, the. paper. was so alarming, we 


feared she might be too late.” 

“She made a strange mistake,” said Lord 

Kingsley ; ‘‘ it was my younger nephew, Ronald, 
who was shot, not William Thorndale; but I am 
happy to. say Ronald is going on ‘ectly well. 
I believe that you have known him far ionger 
than I have.” 
» “ Weill,” ssid Mrs, Dale, frankly, “ Ronald waa 
always a favourite of mine. If you'll believe me 
ray lord, I often wondered how Silas (that’s my 
brother) could be so hard on bizown sou, When 
we heard the story, and that Ronald belonged to 
a grand family it eeemed to me to explain every- 
thin ” 


*§ You knew bim well!” \ 
“Very well. I liked him better than any of 
the othars. Heand my girl Alice were just like 
brother and sister.” 
. “*Qaly brother.and sister, Mrz, Dale1” 
“That's all, my lord. Ally’s my only one, 
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and I’m {n no harry to lose her ; besides, though 
Silas Thorn fs my own brother I never could get 
on with him, and [ shoulda’ have liked my girl 
to be his daughter-in-law. There was never any 
love-making between Ronald and Alice, and when 
1 heard of his changed fortunes I was right glad 


f ib. 
Or And then Lord Kingsley told her of Janet's 
death, and how her husband had gone to reside 
permanently on the Continent, 

“ I don’t know much sbout suburban places,” 
be concluded, “ but I have been told they gossip 
« great deal, If there should be any scandal 
about that poor girl I beg you to do your best 
to silence it. She came here on her wedding- 
day, andewhen she left you she went straight to 
us. Sbe died in my house, and was buried from 
there.” 

‘She wae s dear little thing,” said Mrs. Dale; 
“ but if you'll forgive my frankness, my lord, it’s 
best she was taken, she'd bave had a sorry time 
of it with her husband, When « man tires of a 
prety young wife in less than six months she’s 
not much to look forward vo in the future.” 

And as he left Camberwell behind him it 
seemed to Lord Kingsley that nothing in all 
Will’s long catalogue of sin had been quite so 
heartless as his treatment of the girl who had 
loved and trusted him so perfectly. Poor Janet 
Ingleby | 


—_——— y 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Sreven Srone died in a fit before Will Thorn-. 


dale left England, and with him died the story 
of that strange evil union between him and the 
young gentleman at the Abbey. Dr, Warner 
was by no means easy respecting his two patiente. 
It seemed to him that both Lord Kingeley and 

Ronald had gone through too much not to need 
a thorough change before settling down to every- 
day life. He broached the. subject to the 
Marguis, and found hia own opinion seconded. 

“Tt seems to me that that poor girl’s fate 
haunts me here, At any cost I must get away 
from the Abbey. . I have spoken to my wife, and 
she agrees with me, Our only doubt is where 
Vo go, 

“Take a trip to Australia,” ‘said the enter- 
prising doctor, ™ You’ll not get back before the 
English spriog, and you'll find the sea voyage 
will make new creatures of you,” . 

But when Lord Kingsley mooted this to his 
wife she hesitated, 

“Dear,” he said, fondly, “don’t you know 
that I will go nowhere without you, and that I 
will take you nowhere against your wishes ?” 

“Wil Ronald go with us?” asked the 
Marchioness, 

“Notif you: object.” 

A faint quiet colour came into her. cheeks, 

_"'T think I have acted a cruel part,” she said, 
slowly; “but you will never quite understand 
how much I loved Will. - It was for his sake, 
because I could not bear to see another iu his 
place, that I well-nigh hated Ronald,” = - 

The Marquis held his wife's hand tenderly, 
but he did not interrupt her by a single word. 

_“ Elizabeth told me the truth,” went on Lady 
Kingsley. “You had kept it from me in love, 
but she saw I fretted at the parting from Will, and 
thought it better I should know all, When I 
think of the cruel wrong he did that poor girl, 
when I remember that but for her providential 
secape Will might have blighted my own niece 
Viola's life, I feel as if I had been utterly deluded 
in him, and I eanaot be too thankful I discovered 
his true character at last.” 

‘And you would be willing for Ronald to go 
with us to the Antipodes |” 


“T think ib would be better for ua all,” she 


sald, quietly. ‘I want to get accuatomed to 
seeing him with you before he comes home to 
this house as its heir.” 
aaa ly - Viola went down to Ply- 
caw tho passengers embark. Th 

bad rather improved on Dr, Warner's au tion, 
and meant to spend three months in visiting the 
most important places in Australia, They would 
not be home till June, 

And even then I think we ehall forego the 





London season,” said Lord Kingsley, cheerfully, 
"As Ronald never had a proper ‘coming of age’ 
I think we must do something to celebrate his 
birthday this year. Elizabeth, if you and Viola 
can tear yourselves away from the joys of 
London in June I will invite you to join our 
festivities at the Abbey.” 

“Viola,” asked her mother the following day 
when they weré preparing to return home, 
“what are your own wishes about next season.” 

Viola smiled half-dreamily. 

“It's only January, mother; need we decide 
our plans yet?” 

*T bave had auexcollent offer for the house from 
& tenant who would like to take it, furnished for 
aix months from now. If youare really serious in 
telling me you are tired of fashiopable .gaieties it 
might be as well not to come to town this season.” 

“Tt would be delightful, if you are sure you 
don’t mind,” ; 

“* My dear child, my pleasuring days are over. 
I only go into society for your sake, and since 
your name certainly was linked to some extent 
with that unfortunate William Thorndale it would 
be just as well if you were not seen in town this 
season, unless,” and she half sighed, “ you mean 
to be reasonable, and make one of your suitors 
happy.” 

Viola shook her head. 

“ T know quite well whom you mean, Sic Edgar 
Carew and Lord Ives; but they may both have 
changed their minds since last season, and I 
coulda’ marry either of them, even to please 
you.” 

“Then I will accept the tenant, and suppose 
you and I go abroad? We need not follow your 
uncle's example and set out for the Antipodes ; 
but I really think it would be nice to get some- 
where a little out of the beaten track. If I gave 
you carte blanche, Viola, where would you 
choose t” 

“Cairo,” replied the girl without a moment’s 
hesftation. ‘ I should like to feel I had been out 
of Europe just foronce. My godfather is there 
too, and he would help us to see the lions.” 

" My dear, Edward Grey would never show you 
anything more lively than a scientific treatise ; 
but, of course, bia being there is an advantage ; 
he could tell us the best hotel, and see that we 
were nobswindled.” 

“Look here, mother dear!” said Viola; “we 
will go to Cairo, and whew it gets too hob there 
we'll come back and stay a little while in Paris, 
I have heard that Paria is charming at Waster. 
We will have a real good time, and before we 
start we will each make the other a promise.” 

T don’t know of any promise I want you fo 
make,” objected. Lady Asblyn ; but. Viola only 
went on laughing. 

“ Your promise shall be to abstain from any 
hankering after a. son-in-law. You shall not only 
cease to lament my single state, but shall pledge 
yourself not even to allude to the subject.” 

“Well,” said the Countess, smiliog, “ and pray 
what will you do for me in return?” 

“I won't make a single undesirable acquaint- 
ance,” said Viola, archly. "I'll promise whatever 
fascineting strangers we meet on our travels to 
treat them severely until you are satisfied as to 
their position.” 

With ample means, and no one te consult, the 
mother and daughter had only to plan and to 
carry out, Within a ‘weok of the Kingsleys’ de- 

rture for the Antipodes Lady Ashlyn and Viola 

ad sailed for the East. 

Mr. Grey met them on landing, and conducted 
them to his owa hotel, where he had reserved 
rooms for them. The old savant wasin the best 
of health and spirits, and had. many questions to 
ask about his “ boy,” as he affectionately termed 
Ronald Thorndale, 

“To tell you the truth, Elizabeth,” be said to 
his old friend when Viola had left them téte-d\-téte, 
“when I heard of that lad’s prospects I actually 
went match-making like any old woman, for it 
eeemed to me that he and Viola were made for 
each other,” 

“Viola will be. an old maid,” returned the 
Countess, sadly ; “but, there, I have promised 
not even to mention the subject to her while we 
ave abroad ; and, rally, after the awful revels- 
tions about Will Thorndale (whom I quite ex- 


\ 


pected to be my son-in-law) I begin to think 
men are a bad lot, and that Viola is right to 
avoid them.” 

They had a cablegram avnouncivg the arrival 
of the travellers at Syduey, and then there came 
adelay of several weeks before the firet letter, 

Lady Kingsley wrote in the beat of spirits, and 
seemed delighted with the Antipodes (or as much 
as she had seen of them); but the Countess 
and Viola decided the new continent could not 
rival the delights of the old, and that Cairo was 
far more strangs and entranciag than any colonial 
town. 

“T am so glad Jessy wiites in such good 
spirits,” Lady Ashlyn observed to Mr. Grey ; 
“she was so terribly depressed by what happened 
last December that I feared it would take her a 
long time to recover her cheerfulness.” 

‘And there ia a piece of bad news in store 
for her,” said the savani, feelingly. “ William 
Thorndale died last week av Ewrepont.” 

“Died {” The Countess was honestly shocked. 
* Are you sure? Who told you!” 

“Tread it in the paper. He was killed in a 
gambling fracos, The French law insists on 
very speedy interment, and he was buried in the 
little country grave yard. I don't think anyone 
at Etrepont has troubled to write to his rela- 
tions, I suppose fi there had been time to cable 
out to Kingsley he would have wanted Wiil 
brought nome to sleep with his kindred.” 

“T hope the shock will not undo all the good 
her voyage has done Jessy, I wish you would 
write and break it to her husband.” 

**T have cabled out the news to him. I 
thought it better, for there was no Insuring that 
he might not bear it suddenly. He will be abie 
to choose his own time for telling his wife. It 
will cost her more griof than any one, for I never 
saw any one but a mother so wrapped up in a 
young man as she was in Will,” 

Of course, Viola heard the news. Her mother 
was surprised to find how much she seemed to 
feel it, 

Perhaps the girl eaw the astonishment, for she 
said gently,—- 

“ Don’t think I ever cared for William Thorn- 
dale as you once wished me to, mamma; but 
there are just two things in my intercourse 
with him that i shal! never forgive myself.” 

‘* My dear child, you can have done him no 
harm; he treated you shamefully.” 

“But I held my tongue! Mamma, 1 have 
often wished to tell you. Janet Ingleby came to 
ras with her story. I knew, I felt that it was 
true, and I offered to he)p her with money, be- 
sides assuring her I should never be her rival. 

“T thought myself so generous for never telling 

ou or Uncle Ronald ; but [ know now if only I 
had spoken out inquiry would have been made, 
and not only would poor Janet have been spared 
the wrong Will did her, but he must have been 
checked in his evil career. 

“Tt I had ouly aeked your advice! If I had 
only trusted to you and Uncle kionald, Will 
might have repented.” 

‘¢ My dear ! repentance was not in him,” replied 
the Countese, ‘‘And what other thing troubles 
you q ” 

“Only this; when Ronald Thoradale was firat 
diacovered, I felt very sorry for Will, and let him 
be more friendly with me than I had allowed for 
weeks, He told me then that Janet Ingleby wae 
& nervous, hysterical creature, whom he had 
assisted out of pity, and he actually made me 
believe that. the story she had told me was all 
imaginary. 

Being sorry for Will, [zaubbed Ronald. I was 
so afraid people would think I was ‘nice’ to 
him for his prospects that I was horrid.” 

“Well, my dear,” observed the Countess, 
practically, “ you are likely to have many oppor- 
tunities of being nice to ‘him, I have a very 
high opinion of Ronald Thorndale myself ; con- 
sidering his disadvantages, he is a most estimable 
young man, Of course, everything will depend 
on whom he marries ; but if he fixes his hopes 
on some nice girl who knows a little mors of 
society than himself I think in a few years’ time 
no one will be able to guess from his mauner 
that he epent the first twenty years of his life in 





obscurity, If ouly Jessy Maitlaad had not besa 
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engaged to Dr. Dolby she would have been just 
the girl for Ronald, and I am sure he admired 
her.” 

Tt was a great relief to Viola that her mother 
never seemed to think she was = most suitable 
parti for Lord Kingeley’s heir. 

Viola was by nature unsuspicious, and it never 
dawned on her as among the poséibles that Lady 
Ashlyn might desire Ronald Thorndale a3 a son- 
in-law, yet warned by past failures, carefully 
conceal her wishes, 

The Countess and her daughter went tc Puri, 
and lingered so long in the gay French capital 
that they were still there when Lady Kingsley 
wrote to announce her return to England, and 
beg for an early visit from them at the Abbey. 

“We are to have a grand garden party on 
Ronald’s birthday, June 20th,” she wrote, “ and 
there is s0 much to do in the way of preparation 
that I am convinced I shall never survive my 
exertions if you and Viola do not come and help 
me.’ 


There could be but one answer to this. Lady 
Ashlyn and her daughter reached the Abbey on 
the second of June, to find Ronald Thorndale 
firmly installed in his uncle’s heart, while even 
the Marchioness—once so adverse—seemed to 
have a growing affection for her husband’s heir. 

Once, and once only, did she touch on the 
subject of the past, and that was when she was 

lone with her sister, 

“ Kingsley and Ronald both thought I should 
like to postpone the féte on my poor Will’s 
account—-Ronald especially begged me to do 
nothing againet my feelings ; but I told them 
that to me it was far less painful to think of my 
boy as dead, and safe from all sorrow, than to 
picture him a lonely exile from his home 
Elizabeth, I know my husband was right, After 
such eine xe Will's, io was impossible to keep him 
here ; but I loved him through it all, and I am 
thankfu! I have not to think of him as a lonely 
disappointed man.’ 

The Countess felt certain the nature of Will's 
end had been kept from her sister. She could 
only anewer that at least it was a comfort to 
know Will was beyond all earthly cares, and that 
Ronald seemed an heir of whom the Kingsleys 
roight well be proud. 

* Yes, we hope be will marry young, and then 
I think we might give up this piace to him and 
travel, I don’t think I shall ever be quite happy 
at the Abbey sgain. Of course, we would come 
now and then to see the place, but it fs not 
‘home’ to me any longer.” 

Lord Kingsley was more cheerful in his confi- 
dences to his sister-in-law. 

‘I think poor Jack would have been proud of 
his boy, Elizabeth. Ronald isa worthy shoot of 
the old branch, and his days of poverty, the 
bardshipe of his youth, have done him no harm, 
I couldn't wish for a nobler heir,” 


“What about his mother?” asked Lady | 
Ashlyn, curiously ; “he must want to see her; | 


but you could hardly ask her here.” 

“No; but while we were in London—we 
stayed a week after we landed—Ronald got Mr. 
Thorn to spare his mother to him for a few days, 
and took her down to Ventnor. It was there 
Jack died, you know; and I expect the poor 
woran had a good deal of happiness pointing out 
old scenes to Ronald, I ran down to see them 
one day, and she told me nothing could have 
brought her so much gladness as seeing her boy 
in his rightful place.” 

" And her present husband !” 

“Has seb up a shop of his own, and seems 
thriving in it, I hear ho still preaches on most 
Sundays, but he has grown so far softened to us 
worldlings that he made no objection to his wife's 
visit to Ronald, and even sent the lad a civil 
message,” 

** And you are happy about thefuture? You 
are content with your heir?” 

‘Perfectly, I only wish that I may be as 
eatiefied with Ronald's marriage as I am with 
him ; but I fear be is nob likely to settle young. 
I arma not going a match-making for the lad (that 
turned out badly enough in poor Will’s case), but 
a be a happy day fur me when I saw his 
wife,” 

The Countese hesitated, 





“ He might choose someone unworthy of him. 
nd, had far better keep single than marry beneath 

The Marquis smiled. 

“T'm not afraid of his doing that. The truth 
is, Elizabeth, the lad has set his heart on one 
bright particular star, and if she refuses to shine 
for him I much fear I shall not live to hear his 
wedding-bells,” 

“You mean he is in love?” 

“Just so! hae been, too, before ever he 
dreamed of his present prospects. He lost his 
heart once and for ever when the girl he loved 
seemed as far above him as a royal princess.” 

And meanwhile, in one of the pleasant alleys 
scattered about the Abbey grounds, Ronald was 
telling much the same story to Lady Ashlyn’s 
daughter, 

“*T always loved you, dear, ever since I saw 
you first that June afternoon at the Academy, 
Viola, you might find a man more worthy of you, 
but never one who loved you more.” 

And so, with the sweet scent of the syringa 
filling the air with its fragrance, with a cloucless 
summer sky above their heads, these two plighted 
their troth--Viola Orme, the daughter of a 
hundred earle, promised to marry the man whose 
childhood and youth had been passed in obscure 
poverty. 

When half the county flocked to the Abbey 
the next day to do honour to the féie the Mar- 
quie had devised to celebrate his heir’s birthday 
a startling piece of néws awaited them—namely, 
that Ronald was to marry Lady Viola Orme, 
the beauty of two London seasons. 

And there the story proper ends, only that ft 
needs a few words more to sketch the fate of 
others who have figured in its pages. 

Alice Dale-—-to begin with her—remained in 
the pleasant house at Camberwell until her 
mother’s death, and then she married a young 
suburban doctor who loved her well and fondly. 


~ 


| She made his home a very haven of 


and no one who saw them together would 
guessed that Dr. Fraser wae not Alice’s first love, 
and that in her younger days ber glirli f 
bad had a very different hero. 

Mrs. Thorn saw her eon once or a year 
when he happened to be in London, and for 
rest of the time was made happy by his letters. 
Strange that though her daughters lived 
and saw her every day Ronald and the gentle, 
careworn woman were far nearer each other than 
the mother and her lively, dashing girls. 

Lady Ashlyn lives all the year round now at 
her pretty house near the Abbey, for Ronald and 
Viola reign at the Abbey as a hind of vice king 
and queen, the real owners os. most of 
their time travelling, and only paying brief visite 
to their ancestral home. 

And Viola Thorndale is really happy, for she 
married the love of her life on the day that she 
wedded “ Lorp Kunesigy’s Her.” 


[THE END.] 








We are all familiar with the fact that a candle 
burns, But perhaps there are many who 
have never realised just why it burns and that a 
certain degree of heat is necessary in order to 
consume the cylinder of wax or tallow of which 
the candle is made. In the Arctic Regions candles 
will nos burn r A ity ee ee 

ture of 35 . The reason for 

ie that the en at Fn atmosphere is so cold 
that the flame is Insufficient to melt of 
the material for ite own subsistence. The feeble 
heat can do little more than melt out s tubular 
space around the wick, therefore the flame is 
small and weak, and sometimes fails altogether. 
The Might, enclosed in a small glass vase, works 
better, as the tem is somewhat raised by 
being so confined, and enough wax melts to sup- 
ply the flame, 








CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant Misery 
and Suffering Cured with Tonic “ Docrorn” (purely 
vegetable), 2/9, from Chemists, 8/-, post free from 
Dr. Horn, “ Glendower,” Bournemouth. Sample bottle 
and pamphlet, with Analytical Reports, &., 6 Stamps, 





WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 


—10— 
CHAPTER XXIIL 


Tue shock that Hester had unconseloualy 
brought to Beatrice had been great, yet she 
realised that she would have to keep up sappear- 
ances, though it com her the greatest effort of 
her life, A strange smile came over the 
da:k beautiful lips as she finished her toilet that 
ev , taking extra pains with every little detail, 
until she could not help owning to herself that 
she looked superbly beautiful. 

She made up her mind that she would have a 
talk with Wyndham Powis at the first opportun- 
ity, and, if it lay in human power, undo the en- 

ment between Hester aud himself. 

otwithstanding the terrible ordeal through 
which Beatrice so lately , her step in 
the corridor was sprightly, and she forced a smile 
to her lips as she sauntered out into the grounds, 
choosing a rosé-embowered rustic seat, into 
which she flang herself in restless abandon. 

The girl shuddered as she thought of Hester's 
words and the world of misery they had caused 
her, and, all unconscious of her rage, half aloud 
she rained down vows of vengeance upon Hester's 


hapless head. 

A few yards distant, in the lilac-boadered path, 
she saw.a dark-robed woman hurrying excitediy 
in the direction of the house. 

Something intuitively warned her that there 

afoot for her, and, scarce realiaing 
Beatrice sprung to her feec 


To her surprise she found herself face to face 
with her mother. The girl gave a quick gasp and 
reeled back, nearly f to the ground. The 
next instant she reco 
and cried out: 

“ You—you here ? 

“You heartless, 


\ No punishmen 
Ha ! you thought I had 
you fy me, that I was 
that I wa laid low by your 
Mary Seymour never t 
in the dark, velvety eyes that the girl tu: 
her, and the tb waves of 
both cheek 


j 
guilty of such a wrong.” 
“T can prove you put 
gave me. A well known 
pation, and he will awear to that effect, ” 


Beatrice’s courage almost collapsed at this as- 
tounding piece of information ; but she rallied by 
an effort, and said, in a well-controlled voice : 

“If you will come into the house with me un- 
observed I can convince’you beyond doubt that I 
am right and the wine I gave you was harmless. 
He only wanted you to leave hisn the bottle, as it 
was of extra fine quality,” 

The girl uttered the untruth in such o frank, 
innocent way that, almost against her better jadg- 
ment, Mary Seymour was half inclined to believe 


She allowed herself to follow her ter into 
the grand Sony mansion, a8 les eS 
going u servanta’ stairs, were quite un- 
0 , aud soon reached their destination, 
which was a disused store-room situated in. an 
isolated of the building. 

They reached it through different winding 
passages, and now stood the ponderous, 

avy door whose lock had not been used for eo 
long that it was rusty and unyielding. Mary Sey- 
a drew Leu Pe paso turned to retrace 
er steps, when girl spoke. 

“Do not be afraid of this place,” she said in 
her 4oftest and most perauasive of tones. ‘* This 
old store-room contains rare old wines of all kinds. 
If you wish me, I will convince you that there was 
nothing wrong in the wine I gave you, by opening 
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any bottle may pick out, and drinking the 
tents, Is that 7” 

one I may think better of it if'you will do that,” 

assented oa mother, who had a strong liking for 


good wine. 

After much difficulty Beatrice succeeded in 
o the door, and holding the key in hér 
hand, she motioned her mother to enter. 

Mary Seymour had scarcely crossed the thresh- 
old ere the cruel, — girl snapped the door 
to after her, and she the ng-lock snap, 
making her prisoner in the mouldy, darkened 
room, which contained neither window nor sky- 

ht. 

Meer horror and anguish knew no bounds as the 
peril of her situation dawned — her. 

The poor woman tore her hair and screamed at 
the top of her voice ; but she might as well have 
saved her strength. No sound came from that 
isolated room that the outside world could ever 
hear, not even the faintest echo disturbed the 
etillness of the house. 

With a d te effort, that wrung from the 
woman cries of terrible torture, she groped round 
the wall, hoping to find some exit ; but she might 
22 well have encountered a atone wall. 

She stood near the spot where Beatrice had left 
her, cold as “se silent, motionless, 

“Oh, help! help!” she cried—“ help |” 

She felt like fainting as no one responded to her 
frantic summons. 

“Do not leave me!” she cried. * Beatrice, 
help me!” 

She might as well have cried out to the grass, 
the ferns, the trees, for all the heed she took. 

“Beatrice” she wailed out again, while the 
great drops of agouy and exhaustion fell from her 
twite brow, “for the love of Heaven, do come 
to me! I—TI am fainting! I cannot breathe!” 

The words came out in gasps; her tongue 
cleaved to the roof of her — from which 
empty sounds proceeded—she not move or 
pr she fainted from nervous exhaustion. 

How long she lay in that swoon, Mary Seymour 
never knew. “It was the torture of pain that woke 
vial bas it. Her face had grown very white and 
rigid, 

Once more a faint remembrance of her position 
dawned upon her,and she cried out feebly : 

‘ Tremember, Beatrice. Oh, do not jest with 
me! Iam in mortal pain—I, your poor mother, 
If you leave—me—lI shall die a cruel, linger ing, 
torturing death 1” 

Beatrice knelt to the keyhole and hissed 
through it: 

“T will not listen to you! No one will ever 
know your fate! Iwill leave you here to enter 
eternity alone, undisturbed ! I will not be tor- 
tured by you any longer, if I have calculated 
tightly! Good-night, and forever !’’ 

With that Bea was gone. 

“ Beatrice,” she said, pitifally, you are mad! 
Oh! do rescue me! For Heaven’s sake, spare 
me! It will take a week for me to die—let me 
breathe God's air once more |” 

But her daughter heard not her prayers or en- 
treaties, and the poor soul spoke no more. 

One, two, three days passed, and the girl did 
aot go near her. No one kuew of her presence 
there ; and Beatrice went smilingly among them, 
— turbed by the horrible murder on her 

’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE warm, suno foliowing saw the 
beginning of repoven rice had came to 


the moat terrible resolution that a woman ever 
reached, She had resolved to cover up the sin 
of Mary Seymour's being entombed alive - 
setting fire to that portion of the house, 
knowing that the charred remains would tell no 


She watched closely for an opportunity to pub 
her diabolical echeme into execution. 

There came a time ab last when she found a 
aoe cone bet pie. 

WwW Powis Mr. Pelham had started 
for city together on business. She had 
induced Miss Daly to go out for s stroll, and to 


take Hester with ner, so that she could take a 
ehort nap undisturbed, was her excuse. 

The best plan that suggested itself to her was 
to go cautiovely up the rear stalr-way—after 
convincing herself that none of the servants were 
about—-make her way to the disused garret, 
where the bundles and packages of: years were 
atrewn profusely about, and apply a match to 
the numerous papers there, aa 

There would soon be a conflagration which 
nothing could check, and the adjoining apart- 
ment, which held her secret, would soon be 
smouldering in ashes. 

Beatrice toiled up the long flights of stairs with 
swift, noiseless footsteps, and just as she reached 
the top she saw ® woman emerging from one of 
the dark recesses of the passage. ener 

She drew back among the shadows of an old 
wardrobe close by, and stood watching patiently 
® quarter of an hour or more for her to finish her 
aweeping and dusting. 

Finally the girl’s patience was rewarded by 
hearing the sound of footeteps die away. A 
moment later ahe was fn the dusty, cobwebby 
room alone, and hastily gathering about her an 
armiful of papers, she touched a match to them 
and soon saw « tongue of flame leap from their 
midat. 

The contents of the room soon ignited, spread, 
and burned like tinder, until Beatrice was 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat to escape bodily 
injury herself. A few seconds more, and the 
flames would devour the wood-work. 

It was a horrible sight to behold, yet from the 
threshold Beatrice looked ly on—yes, 
smilingly, at the work she had done, with no 
qualms of conscience upbraiding ber. 

Just at that instant she heard someone coming 
up the stairs. Once more slie conceajed herself 
behind the wardrobe, and waited till the intruder 
should pass on, Would the fire be discovered by 
this new-comer, and her a frustrated after 
all? 16 was too awful a thought for her to con- 


template, 
She watched the stair-way with bated breath, 
and presently she saw, to her t relief, Heater, 


who proceeded to her room, which was situated 
next to the apartment, Evidently she 
had not flames, for she passed 
hurriedly into her room, and locked the door, as 
was her custom. 

Hester’s walk with Mies Daly had proved quite 
@ fatiguing one, and she had gone to her chamber 
for a little rest, 

Beatrice’s joy over this state of affairs knew no 
bounds, She could not have wished for a more 


desirable chance to have d of the life of 
her rival than this unexpected trap the girl bad 
unconsciously walked into, 


Ten, fifteen minutes, half an hour passed by. 
The fire was raging slowly but surely, and bad 
gained a headway that nothing could stop. Svon 
the whole building would be enveloped in the 
red, devouring flames, and in a short time would 
be a mass of smouldering ruins. 

Finally the leaping, treacherous flames reached 
resent peer incay with — the 
threshold, shot u panele e hea’ 
oaken door. r 7” 


** Let her sleep within those walls,” Beatrice 
said to herself, “Soon there will be only her 
bones remaining, She will trouble meno more. 
There will be no one left to dispute my rights, 
and I will be heiress to the Pelham millions, 
after all, Whats fortunate girl I am. I owe 
the golden future that will be mine to my 
cleverness, my daring manmuvres—nob even 
aves human lives when they interfered 
with my interests.” 

For some minutes Beatrice tried to steady 
herself sufficiently to go down-stairs. It would 
soon be too dangerous for her to remain there 


longer. 

her courage together, she went 

PB aay Bhool 39 and looking up dazedly 

she saw the dark form of Wyndham Powis loom- 
—S Se 

was walking down the pebbled walk In the 


shadow of the great magnolia-trees, 
She looked at him with the same rapt, reverent 





g°a9 with which heathen worshippers look at the 
aun. 


‘ 





A great calm came over her as she saw him. 
He had come at last, this king among mon, for 
whom she had waited so long. 

Would he think ft strange to find her there 
when the news of the awful catastrophe reached 
his ears ? 

She saw a noble face, full of fire and deter- 
mination—the dark eyes, straight brows, and 
firm mouth—and she wondered what his feelings 
would be towards her after that day. She laughed 
eS her doubts and drove away all her forebod- 


ngs. 

As he drew near the great tongues of flame 
and clouds of dense black smoke poured out from 
every window and crovice, fairly blinding her for 
an instant. 

A look of horror and amazement flashed into 
his eyes, and be leaped with the agility of a 
panther to the step where Beatrice had sunk 
down, crying excitedly,— 

“Good Heavens ! the house ison fire, Sse} 
the flames are leaping thie way with tremendous 
force, Is anyone inside the building, Beatrice 1 
Where is Heater? Isthe safe from fire? Tell 
me pore I pray!” 

“Heater is safe. She--alie left here for a 
walk some time after you left. Let us both go 
far away from here, Wyndham,” she pleaded ; 
“it is unsafe for ue. See, the servants and Miss 
Daly—all—all are saved |” 

“Someone may be entombed In the fiery trap,” 
he said, shakiug her hand from hisarm. “It fs 
my duty, in the absence of Mr, Pelham, to see 
that no harm is done to anyone, I might save 
a human life if there is anyone in danger.” 

**Thera is no one in the house, I tell you,” 
she answered, excitedly. ‘' Let us begone; I—I 
feel ill from fright. Take me away quickly— 
somewhere, anywhere, only far from this terrible 
scene of disaster. I cannot bear it.” 

“T must stay on the grounds and do my duty ; 
there might yet bea chance of saving something,” 
he replied, sternly. “ Beatrice, go at once tothe 
nearest neighbour's,” he added, seeing that she 
was hysterical. Hester ie no doubt waiting 
there.” 

"No, no,” protested Beatrice. “If you will! 
go with me, I will gladly go away from this 
scene. If you stay here and face death I will 
remain here with you.”’ 

Wyndham Powls pushed past her, and amid 
the wild scene that followed, Beatrice rushed 
hither and thither like one dazed. 

She had a faint recollection, which came to her 
afterward, of how Wyndham Powis had started 
for the door. 

Before he reached it, his attention waz riveted 
by shrill, piercing shrieks, and wild, piteous 
cries which rent the air, and added horror to the 


commotion, 
*Saveme! Oh, Heaven! eave me!” a terror- 
stricken volce screamed brokenly. ‘‘ Quick 


Come, or I'll die here | ” 

“ Great Heaven |” shouted her lover, in a very 
frenzy of agony, “itis Hester! Help! For the 
love of Heaven, help me tosaveher! I'll rescue 
you, my darling,” be screamed, frantically, “ or 
die!” 

A glad murmur of approval rang through the 
panic-stricken crowd, as the young man started 
wildly on hie perilous ascent to save Hester. 

Beatrice, who had stood by mutely until this 
critical juncture, now sprung forward and 
frantically grasped young Powls’s arm with a 
gtip of iron. 

Wyndham, are you mad!” she cried out, 
“ Are you mad to think of going to her? You 
would lose your own life by your rash act, avd 
your life is far more precious than hers,” 

**Do not hold mie back!” he cried, sternly. 
“Go I will to save her, or die, I[f I hada 
thousand lives I would risk them all giadly to 
save my love, my poor Hester!” 

“ You will surely die, Wyndbam,” she shrieked. 
“Come back! Oh, do not go to her!” 

Bat Wyndbam Powis was deaf to her cries, 
her tears, her pleadings. He tore with bb 
and main up the creaking, smoke-filled stairs, 
flight after flight, shouting asioud words of 
encouragment to the Imperilied girl, uumindful 
of the flames that scorched his face snd burned 
his hands, fighting his way like one bereft of 
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reason, who sees his Jast earthly treasure about 


to be ruthlessly torn from him, 

The pecple, who were wild with fear and 
anxiety below, held their breath convulsively, 
afraid to speak or to move, a wild prayer to 
Heaven in their hearts that Heaven would spare 
the brave young rescuer and bring them both 
back to eafety. 

But that would require a miracle, 
and poor Hester’s seemed certain. 
within their hearts, 

The last look they had of Wyndham he seemed 
to have become startlingly pale, They expected, 
one and all, that he would swoon away, as he 
bad been seen to ree! once or twice, then he dis- 
appeared from sight. 

Heater also was seen at the window no more, 

Just as Wyndham Powis reached the door, 
which she had in her fresyy unlocked, the poor 
girl swooned at his feet. A pair of strong arms 
raised her instantly, then he darted with his 
senseless burden down the smoking stairs, two 
steps at a time, fighting his way resolutely 
through flames and a deluge of water, and fell 
helplessly in the midst of the cheering crowd, 
who ministered unceasingly to Hester aud bim- 
eelf, All voted Wyndham Powis the hero of the 
hour, yet they little thought how it was to end. 


His death 
Hope died 





OHAPTER XXV, 


Hasrer’s thrilling experience rendered her 
nuconscious, aud Wyndham Powis, who had re- 
covered as he gained terra jirma, unclasped the 
girl’s hands that held hia arms so tightly, and 
placed her in charge of a group of sympathising 
friends. He never forgot the white face of the 
girl he had risked his life to save. The next few 
moments he was kneeling by her side, his noble 
face full of deepest avxiety. 

“ My darling, open your eyes and look at me,” 
he cried. ‘*Speak just one word, Let me look 
at that dear face once more,” 

She opened her eyes, then closed them slowly, 
Her Nps trembled, yet no word came from 
them. 

“* Hester,” repeated Wyndham Powis, “ are 
you ill? I have counted the seconde, anc the 
minutes seemed like hours. Will you not speak 
to me?’ 

A sense of great pain almost mastered her, yet 
with a strange, etified gasp she breathell his name 
faintly. 

There was one who looked upon this strange 
ecene with bated breath and eager, gleaming syes 
—that was Beatrice. If there beany truth in 
looks or aclions, Wyndham Powis surely loves 
thot girl, she eaid to herself. She watched them 
closely, with a long, shuddering sigh, then 
turned desperately away, burying her face in her 
hands. When she raised it again years of 
sorrow and pain seemed to have passed over her 
features, 

“T will separate them,” she said, hoarsely; “I 
know how!” 

Anger flashed in her face, and fora moment she 
lost sight of her outraged love, A woman's love 
had darkened her youth and blighted her life, she 
told herself, despite adl her past smiles, her soft 
words, her pretty, deceitful charms, Ih seemed 
to Beatrice that the wondering comments of the 
people would never end, 

She was obliged to listen and to joif In them 
with a pain at her heart so sharp, so keen, that it 
was with difficulty that ehe could refrain from ery 
ing aloud in her anguieh. 

She pressed nearer the crowd, and she saw 
Wyndham kissing Hester's white hand. 

For one half moment she stcod paralysed. Ib 
rushed upon her how much he cared for her rival ; 
then, with a desperate effort, she recovered herself 
and moved back out of sight. 

That one act darkened the face of the blue eky 
above her, threw a funereal pall over the fair, 
emiling earth, gave her a disgust for life, 

In a few days she might be herself agato, if she 
could buat forget the terrible shock, the fate of 
Mary Seymour, her mother, the losing of Wynd- 
ham Powis. 

The fever of unrest was upon Beatrice, She 





could not bear the sight of the proatrate girl any 
longer, nor of Wyndham Powis, sitting beside her, 
doing his vest to revive her, his heart in hia eyer, 
all unconscious of the girl who, selfish as she was, 
would have given her life for him, 

Beatrice turned away abruptly, and walked to 
the rear of the smouldering house, never once 
pausing to look behind her, her face white and 
rigid, her lips seb, at what she had expected to 
see—the charred remains of Mary Seymour, 
whom she believed must have perished in the 
flames. She would never again eoufront her, 
never hold the terrible sword over her proud 
head, 

As she neared the place where the workmen 
were busily at work Beatrice’s agitation in- 
creased. She fancied that everyone would read 
guilt in her face—would point her out as the 
evil-doer who had planned to take two human 
lives ; and Wyndham Powis, if he found ont ever 
so faint an inkling of this dastardly act of hers, 
would never look upou her face again. It seemed 
strange, she thought, that love should cause so 
much misery to some, so much happiness to 
others. 

Beatrice had no further time for reflection 
just then, She had come to the path that was 
blockaded by rocks and débris that had fallen 
there, and ehe was obliged to come to a stand- 
still and see for herself what the ruins con- 
tained, 

There was a man standing near ‘he edge of the 
wall who had apparently been the foremost 
among those who were engaged in excavating. 

Beatrice went up to him, and touching him on 
the arm, said, in a voice that sounded scarcely 
human,— 

“ Did—did--has anyone been found in the 
ruins?” . 

“Eh?” he answered, “Is thereanybody you've 
toiesed }” ; 

Beatrice turned a ghastly white, and anawered, 
evasively,— 

‘* Ooe never knows what is unearthed or who is 
missing until people begin to find out what losses 
there are. Do you expect to make any further 
search ?” 

“TI hardly think it necessary, madame,” was 
the rejoinder, “We have not run across any 
bodies so far, The people and the servants all 
seem to have made their escape, and there were 
no guests at the place, I've heard, so there’s vo 
human bodies to unearth. You should be thank- 
ful for that, even if all else of your belongings are 
lost in the fire!” 

There came to Beatrice an impulse, then and 
there, to tell this workman that she had seen a 
strange woman enter the house a short time 
before the conflagration, and that she had 
watched anxiously for the unkuowa psrson’s re- 
appearance, but allin vain, thet there was no 
doubt she had perished in the raging fire. 

But a second after she thought she must 
certainly be losing her reason to think of telling 
a stranger the secret she had kept locked in her 
breast so long, and which was unknown to 4 
living soul. Anything would be better than such 
au admission. 

If she said one word the guilt would be laid at 
her door, and she would in all probability suffer 
the consequences, 

Beatrice’s brain reeled, her head burned, and 
her heart beat with great irregular throbs aa the 
truth forced itself upon her. Her mother must 
have made her escape some way from the burn- 
ing building. There was not the slightest trace 
of her to be found. 

Fora moment or so Beatrice scanned the 
crumbled walls keenly, then sabe lefo the ruins 
with a desperate feeling, more ush than she 
had ever been before, her life , the 
man she had ever loved madly in love with ber 
rival, this girl who stood between her and 
happiness, 

What a bitter price she was paying for this 
empty luxury. 

Upon her return to the front of the house she 
saw that most of the people were gone. She was 
just in time to catch a distant glimpse of 
Wyndham Powis supporting Hester's head on his 
breast, as the soft-cushioned carriage which had 
been placed at his disposal railed away. 





The few lockers on who «till remained at the 
old ruins wondered what had changed Beatrice 


so greatly, All the brilliancy of her bright — 
_ brig 


nature was changed to 
She was never fora second without the most 
intense excitement visible about her, A worn 


look had come upon her that did nob belong io 
youth. Her eyes were very bright, but t 
noticed that there was a fever in bright- 
ness, 

i 7 a arte Bee on the radiant face 
at unrest secret —~ever 
token of a mind {ll at ease. iy : 

Those whose curiosity led them to survey the 
ruins noticed that the fever of unrest which had. 
come upon the girl had become: greater still as 
she followed them upon their tour of inspection, 
suggesting eagerly that a better search ought to 
be made to find out whether any of the servants, 
or their friends, who dr in to see them 
once in a while, should be lying concealed among 
the ruins, 

There was hardly a single moment, when she 
found heree)f alone, that her heart, callous as it 
was, did not cry out in rebellion agalnst the deed 
she had done, There was never an instait whoo 
she was freed from the torture of suspense. 

Beatrice found herself besieged by impulses to 
tell them, one and-all, just what had happened ; 
but that would meau to condemn herself, to give 
up the great wealth she had plotted and planned 
for, eveu to the bartering of her The 
resolution would flash vpon her, then the 
unhappy girl would aay to herself,— 

‘I cannot give it up, as I would have to, It 
is the best part of my life. I cannot endure 
poverty after having riches,” 

She stood watching the fallen timbers. The 
winds no longer wafted to her rich warm guste 
from odorous flowers ; It bore to her a ing: 
sound that made her shudder, and eeemed to echo 
the words, and everyone to hear them. 

* Love of riches, ambition, and false love crept 
para Das cae at your door a deadly 

in. ” 


** Oh, ff the ghost that haunts me would only 
stay here,” she told herself, *' no one would ever 
be the wiser, and I might be happy once again.” 

Beatrice wanted to be alone. She passed over 
the green lawn, past the great sheaves of white 
lilies and fragrant roses, until she came to the 
grove near by. Tall branches met over her head 
and formed » deep shade, 

The dying sunshine came through the deuse 
green foliage with a mellowed light ; the grave 
was thick and velvety, and studded with scarlet 


creepers. 

A fallen tree, with its cushions of. moss, lay 
half across the path. Beatrice eat down upon it 
and hid her face in her hauds, Sbe had no right 
to look up at the smiling summer heavens, 

She had just given utterance to one of her 
bitter reflections, when, looking up, she saw a 
dark figure standivg before her. She saw, tober 
intense surprise, the dark, searching face of the 
woman she had so cruelly doomed to death— 
Mary Seymour, 

A look of terror seized the girl. She would 
have fallen to the earth in merciful unconseious- 
ness, had nob the woman grasped the swaying 


form Lam 

'* Wicked girl!” said the woman, “So you 
thought your fiendish work had starved me to 
death, or that I bad perished in yonder fire, eb! 
You forgot thatthe shelves in that dark room 
were heavily weighted with bottles of wine, jars 
of preserves, and dried fruite, upon which I lived 
until that terrible fire came, when I was miracu- 
lously rescued, 

“Tt is hard to suffer such agony from my ows 
po but it ie well De apd as you oon 
one of the most , erpel- , 
merciless creatures that ever Wrote tareh: As 
oa. I will my nea ale the eae oe 
shall not live in luxw happloess any longer. 
I will execute You will be known in 
gs 6 the breadth of the 

. You will be an outcast, a beggar, and more 
—a would-be murderess | ” she hissed, 


(To be continued, 
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PLIGHTED-" FOR LIFE. . 
oh cree he Rae ee 


CRATES. YRS 5 97 y 
(Consinwed from page 500.) 
Indeed, itis,” T assented, fastening my eyes 

on the fair seene that lay like a. below 
—a beeuteous stretch of forest; woodland, vale, 
aod dell, belted, in’ the far distance, by great 
purple, moun with the swifo- 
gathering haze of ‘autumn day, that was 
peginning td blot and far-away outlines and 
dim the radiance of the iy 8 nethat shone 
on the near, se fields, till the stubble 
glittered like apun silk, and the fading 
bracken and leafage of the woods and commons 
shone like tawny gold. 

“T can fancy myself *lord of all I survey’ up 
here—so far from the ‘ madding crowd,’ ” 

“Yes, you can easily do that,” 

“IT wish I could as easily faucy myself lord of 


said, significantly, glancing at me. 

‘‘ We can't have all.we wish for,” I--answered, 
with a carelessness E-did nob feel, for I was begin- 
ing to bee little, juste livtle bit afraid of Mr. 
Archdale and his passionate glances—afraid that 
he would say words that would’ not be pleasant 
for meto hear; and murauring something about 
the pictures, I turned away, and, keeping very 
close to Beasie and her sporting clerical friend, 
commenced the descent, “ f 





. CHAPTER. VII. 


Tus portratt gallery was « fine oak-panelled 
room, With sid¢ aud top-lights, ‘that showed off 
to advantage the numerous pictures that lined 
the dark walls, 

No wotder the ‘ninster of “Archdale Fall was 
proud: of the family portraits; for they repre- 
sented a goodly crow of dames and squires from 
the time of the Plantagenets to the present era. 
‘There were stout gentlemen of ‘bloff King Hal's 
reign, ladies of Elizsbeth’s. Court, in. ruff and 
stomacher; sad-faced: «heroes of . Jacobitieh 
tendencies, and warriors who frowned ‘fiercely 
under {ull-battomed. wigs ; while acantily-clothed 
females, similar to those depicted by Sir Peter 
Lely, were not few and far between, but emirked 
and languished from the'canvas on all sides, 

I duly admired the beauties, the stern war- 
riors, and the sickly dandiee, and listened to the 
little anecdotes and stories Mr. Archdale had to 
tell of each one.” 

“ That is my grandfather,” he remarked, point- 


iog ot the fall leogth portrait ofhandsome, wild- 
buckled. shoe wide-skirted |' 


looking. man, with. 

coat, and powdered hair, that showing up the 
dark, glowing eyés; made them look- as though 
they gleamed and.sparkled. 

“Very goodslooking. He Is like you!” I 
exclaimed, 

“Tanks for the compliment,” he laughed, 
‘He was very good lookivg, but came to a bad 
end, as I hope I shall not.” 

** Indeed" E-ejaculated, feeling much in- 
terested, 

“Yes, Hig misfortune aroge out of an un- 
requited love, We Archdales wereand are some- 
what fierce, We hate fiercely, and love fiercely, 
overpoweringly, to the death.” Hts eyes sought 
mine as he spoke, and I shivered from head to 
foot, a8 though the balmy west wind that stole 
in through the open windows was chill as the 
biting northern blast of mid-winter, “His 
ghost fs sald to haunt this gallsry.””” 

“Is it?” I cried, quickly, glad of anything 
that would give me an excuse for following the 
others, who were filing out by the further door. 

Then let us leave his domain at once, lest he 
comes to object to our being here,”’ and I made a 
movement to follow: the others, but he laid his 
hand on my ara.” 

“Stay,” he said, quietly. “I have something 
elee tos Fay ainsep Dhaest for your eves alone,” 

‘THE HUMAN HAIR: Ita Restoration and Preser- 
vation.” A Treatise on Baldness, Greyness, 
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turned: 


ae via & nelae corona or 
tain, hung in a recess opposite: the largest 
window ; and p a cord, drew back the 
drapery, » ture of a lovely 
woman, with short, cl 

ous brown eyes, and a pale, pale face, white as 
new-fallen snow, on which the beams of the eet: 
Hog sun shone redly, giving life io. the mobile 


lips the gleaming eyes. 
“ Who is it like ?” be hahed. 
“ Myself 1” I oxelaimed, utterly astonished at 
remarkable likeness. ‘‘ Who is she!” 
“She was my wife,” he said, in a curious 
smothered tone, and glancing at him I saw he 


looked y 

“Four wie 
married ?” 

“No, and few others either. It is fifteen years 
since she died, and I lost her within a year of 
our marriage,” 

“ How ead,” I murmured. 

“Ay, sad, indeed! Do you pity me?” he 
demanded, abruptly, bending those strange dark 
orbs on me, 

“ Very much,” 

*‘ And pity is akin to love,” 

"Not slways,” I answered, hurriedly, not ab 
all liking the turn the converration was taking, 
aad wishing myself anywhere but where I was 


I did not know you were 


'=anywhere out of the range of his glance, 


which held and fascinated me like the serpent’s 
does the prey he means to destroy. 

“T hope it is in thie case, he said, earnestly, 
taking my reluctant hands in, his, for. i-want 
you to love me asI love you, You are like her,” 
nodding sb tha pictured face, which ecemed to 
regard us intently-—" wonderfully like. For 
fifteen lorg and weary years] have mourned 
her; now-—-now I want the empty place in my 
heart filled, the silence and solitude banished 
from my home. You can make me happy, can 
drive the demon—-memory, that sits ever grin- 


ming at my elbow, away... For as you sit by my 


hearth, and I look ab you, I shall fancy that you 
and she are one, that she has come back from 
the land of shadows to gladden me once more 
with her sweet presence, and all the clouds of 
misery that have enveloped me so long will 
vanish away.” 

"Oh! Mr. Archdale, I am so sorry,” I cried, 
shrinking away from his passionate gestures and 
looks ; “indeed, I can’t be your wife.” 

“Why not?” he asked, and over hia face came 
a duil, grey look. 

“ Because—because I—-I do not love you,” I 
faltered. 

**That is nothivg,” he cried, joyfully ; “ the 
love will come, My passion will win a response 
from you.” 

*No, no,” I almost screamed. “I know I 
should never—never care for you in that way.” 

“Then why have you encouraged mo!’ he 
queried, coldly, 

‘*—TI—did not mean to,” I stammered feel- 
ing horribly guilty and horribly afraid. 

“Women never do, they say. [ certainly 
thought from your manner that you would listen 
to my pleading, and say ‘yes’ when [ asked you 
to be my wife,’’ 

“'T am eo very——very sorry.” 

“No doubt, now that the mischief is done. 
But beware,”’ he continued, with a rapid chab 
of manner; “we Archdales have a dash of the 
tiger in our composition—beware! You aHali be 
the tiger’s bride, or mate with no one, Have 
you a lover?” seizing my hand again, and brais- 
ing it in his rough clasp. ‘Take care, if you 
have. Say adieu to him, for his sake and yours,” 

“ You forget yourself,” I said, coldly, strug- 
gling to escape from his —— grasp. 

"No, I don't, I wish I could—forget for a 
time, only a little time, the dreary past. You 
can make me doit, and you shall—by Heaven 
you shail |” 

His face flushed, his eyes gleamed luridly, 
his lips drew near to mine, but, with a stifled 
shriek, I wrenched myself free, and flying the 
whole length of the gallery reached the atair- 
head, and with two bounds was in the hall. 

I almost tumbled into Dick's arms, for he was 


‘standing at the bottom, and but for his support- 


ing hand would certainly have fallen. 


eg black hair, lumin-' 


alarmed, no doubt, out of silence by my appear. 
and manner, 

'“ Ob, Mr.—Mr.,” I began, and then, remem- 
bering the necessity for concealing what had 
passed, at any rate from him, I stammered,—" I 
—I caw something up—up there !” 

“Ab! the ghost, I suppose,” with a little 

sneer. 
That sneer went a lovpg way towards calming 
me; and saying ‘Just so” with the utmost 
coolness, I walked into the library,where aunt 
was dispensing afternoon tes, and sat down very 
near her. Dick followed mo, and a few minutes 
later our bost ep 

I gave one swift look, and saw that though 
deadly pale, there was no other outward sign of 
his recent. violent emotion, but after that I 
carefully avoided meeting hie glance, and kept 
my eyes glued to the floor, whils I experienced 
@ tremendous sense of relief when the barouche 
came round, and we set off on our homeward way, 
Mr. Archdale giving my hand an awful squeeze 
as he helped me into the carriage 

I was anytbiog but happy during the next 
few days. I dreaded to see him appear, and 
when he cailed hid myself in my.room and 
pleaded illness, I could not face his passfonate, 
constraining looks, .The dread I felt was, to me, 
unsceountable, until about a week later, whea 
aunt, as she read an epistle from an old friend, 
who knew the Archdaler, gave vent to sundry 
expressions of surprise. 

* What is ib?” Lasked at last, for her ejacu- 
lations. came fast and furious, while even dad 
looked up from his perusal of the morning paper, 
and regarded her with mild eurprice. 

“ Anything the matter 1” 

“Matter? Yes, indeed, a good deal is the 
matter.. The man ought to be locked vp, It’s 
quite shocking to let him be at large,” she 
returned, excitedly 

** Who fs the man }” 

** Mr, Archdale,” i 

“Mr, Archdale!" I repeated, all attention 
now, 

Yes; there is maduees in hie family.” 

‘*Ah!” I said, sharply, understandivg at last 
the look in hls eyes which bad puzzied me so 
sorely, 

‘* He killed his wife !”” 

* Aunt ! impossible |” 

“He did! Mrs, Loraine sayaso!” flourishing 
the letter. 

‘Tf he ia a murderer why is he at large ¢”’ 

“Oh, he didn’t actually kil! her with his own 
hands!” 

“What did he do; then }” 

‘* He was eeized with a temporary fit of in- 
sanity ten months after their wedding-day, and 
threatened to atab her, The shock was eo terri- 
ble to her—diecovering that she had married a 
madman—that her child was borx, anc she and it 
were both dead before the week was out,” 

* How dreadful !” exclaimed dad ; whileI sat 
in speechless horror, understanding many things 
that had been mysteries to me before. 

** Dreadful, indeed! And that is not all. His 
grandfather shot his wife through the heart, and 
then blew out bis brains, because he found out 
she had married him for his money, and not for 
love, as he imagined |” 

* Nice people to know!” 

“Very!” agreed Mrs, Ellis, sarcastically, 
** Allan Archdale was five years in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

“JT am not surprised to hear it. I don’t at all 
like the look of him. You had better be out 
when he calla again, Jane.” 

**You may be sure I chal! not see him,” re- 
joined aunt, with an uneasy look at me.” 

My feelings I cannot describe. I literally 
quaked with fear. This maniac had aworn that I 
shouldbe his wife ; refusal would madden him, 
and he would most likely resort to the argument 
of the knife. For me, or, if he found out, for 
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the man I loved! 
thonght ! 

My life became a burden; and after a week of 
agony, during which I hardly dared to venture 
outside the door, and my would-be suitor called 
twice, and was refused admittance, 1 went to dad, 
and told him that I wanted to go home—-to our 
miniature mansion on the banks of the Thames. 

One sharp glance he gave at my white face and 
heavy eyes, and then said,—- 

“Very well! We will start to-morrow,” 
thinking probably that I was fretting about 
Dick, and would be better out of his immediate 
vicinity. 

True I was; but the other cause was what 
welghed my spirits dcwn most, and made me 
utterly wretched ; for I feared for his life if my 
savage suitor discovered we had ever beeu dear to 
each other. 

With what delight, then, did I hear him con- 
sent to myrequest! It seemed to me that there 
might be a chance of escape for me in sudden 
flight ; and after dinner, as I stood by the open 
wiodow, hope for him—Dick—and myself stirred 
faintly in my heart. 

‘* Why don’t you go out and take a turn in the 
garden ‘"’ suggested aunt; “you look so pale, 
It might do you good. Here, you can take this 
wrap.” 

For a moment I hesitated, then reflecting that 
as Mr. Archdale had called that afternoon, and 
ridden away with a very black look on his brow, 
after having been told we were out, he would be 
ab home, and I quite safe in our own grounds, I 
took the shawi and strolled out. 

The night was soft and warm, and moonlit, 
the air sweet with the scent of many flowers, and 
the perfume of the dew-drenched turf. All was 
80 peaceful, so calm, that I wandered on, unthink- 
ing, tbl I came to the larch spinney, and then 
stood leaning on the gate, watching the play of 
the moonbeams on the deep pond that lay on the 
far side of the spinney. 

I dou’t know how long I stood there, whether 
a minute or an hour, but a hand touching my 
arm roused me from my reverie, ‘With a start I 
turned and confronted Mr, Archdale. 

You!” J exclaimed, stepping beck with a 
shiver of borror, 

“ Yes ; are you glad to see me?” 

'Ye—es,” I faltered, not daring to say no, as 
I glanced at his face, which looked wild, and 
white, and drawn in the cold moonbeame. 

‘Then show it, love, kies me.” 

He bent his face towards mine, but I wriggled 
away. 

* Why won't you kiss me?” 

‘* J--T—can’t-—-Mr. Archdale.” 

“Whydo you call me that? I am Allan— 
your Allan. Don’t youkuow me, wife?” 

“You are mistaken,” I cried, desperately, 
shaking from head to foot with fear, for I saw the 
man was mad, j am not your wife,” 

“Take care, take care,” he said, warningly, 
‘you'll wake the tiger that sleeps within me. 
You sre mine—-mine!” and he pressed nearer, 
his lurid eyes gleaming and burning. 

“You forget yourself,” I said, with all the 
firmness I could assume, “and the respect due to 
me. Let me pass.” 

“ Why should I let you go, now that I have 
found you after so many dreary years of waiting ? 
You must stay with me always, wife, darling,” 
he flung both arms round me, and held me for a 
moment crushed to his breast, the nexb I had 
torn myself free, and was flying towards the 
house, screaming for help, swiftly followed by 
the infuriated maniac. 

At my ecreame a man came running towards 
us, and I saw it was Lord Deevedale., 

* Dick—Dick,” I cried, “save me-—help me,” 
and lung to him. 

“ What ie it—what is it?” he asked, drawing 
me to him, but ere I could answer the madman 
Wae on us. 

Something bright glistened in his hand, and he 
struck straight abv me, Dick warded off 
that blow with bis arm, and I felt the warm blood 
eplach in my face. Quick as lightning the dagger 
was withdrawn, and Archdale struck again with 


What horror in the 





all his force ; the second blow fell on my lover's 





breast, and with one low cry he reeled to the 
ground, dragging me with him. 

Archdale looked at us a second, and then 
tossing the murderous weapon high in the air, 
shouted,— 

“My bride! My bride in life and death!” 
and fled away in the darkness of the night. 

The moment I saw Dick stretched lifeless and 
bleeding on the ground the scales fell from my 
eyes, and I realised how dearly—how passion- 
ately—I loved him still, and horror and fear 
robbed me of consciousnezs, 

When I came to I was lying in my own room 
at aunt’s, and dad and she were bending over me, 

“Dick,” I murmured, feebly. ‘ Where is 
Dick *” 

“ He is here,” answered my father, 

"Te—is he-———?” My lips refused to form 
the dreaded word, 

“No, he is not dead.” 

“Ts he much hurt ?” 

“ Some nasty stabs,” 

Will he recover }” 

“We hope so,” he replied, guardedly, 

**T must go to him.” 

“You cannot, You must lie still,” 

But I sobbed so pitifully that they let me get 
up, and helped me into aunt’s room, where Dick 
wes lying still and quiet, with one bandaged 
hand outside the quilt, and his pale face buried 
in the pillows. 

At the sight of him—so weak and helpless- 
looking; I burst into cilent tears, and, kneeling by 
the bed, kissed the poor injured hand that had 
saved me from the murderer’s 

The wound in his breast was deep and danger- 
ous, but not, thank Heaven! fatal. After many 
weary days of suspense and anziety he began to 
mend slowly, and recover his lost s 

T felt I could not do enough for him, and, only 
that they would not let me, would have nursed 
him entirely myself, This was not permitted, 
so I had to content myself with making his room 
bright with flowers, reading to him, and doing 
all I could to cheer him. 

I was free from Mr, Archdale, He was safe in 
@ private lunatic asylum ; still, though that fear 
was off my mind, my cheek grew paler and peler, 
and my eyes more sad day by day, for I knew 
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when Dick could move he was to go to Ventnor, 
and that meant that I must part from him, the 
man, I knew now, I loved better than my life, 
my pride, or anything in the whole world, 

“You ought to go out; you look pale,” he 
said to me the first day he was brought down 
to the drawing-room, as he lay looking out at 
the garden. 

T have been out this morning.” 
“ Then you shouldn't look so white,” 

"Shouldn’t 11” 

‘No. Haven’t you recovered from the fright 
that fellow gave you?” 

“‘ Yes, from that, but nob from something 
else,” with a deep sigh. 1 

‘* What is that?” 


“The way I treated you. Oh, Dick! “ falling 
on my knees beside him, and fondling his 
hand ; “can you ever forgive me?” 

“Yes, dear, I gray you lovg ” he 
answered, gently, with a Httle wistful look at 
me from the dear blue eyes that went straight 
to my heart and pierced it. 

* But—but—you-—you—don’t—love me—as 
you did}” 

‘*Who says I don’t?” 

“T know you can’t.” 

"What does this mean, Ruby?” he queried, 
doubtfully. od ’ 

“ It—it—means—ithat—that—I was wrong,” 
I whispered, faintly, “That 7 love you more 
than ever,” 

ip darling!” and drawing me to his breast, 

" We will float down the stream of life to- 
gether, then, sweetheart, after all.” 

‘ Yes, after all,” I answered, shyly; and as I 
raised my eyes to the debonair face I felt that 
fate had been kinder to me than I deserved, 
since my love-dream held for me so happy an 
ending, 

[THE END } 
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‘Spent Sanday at Brigh ,» eh? Which 
hotel did you stop at?” “The hotels we 
stopped at were too numerous to mention.” 

Frast Virzac® Gossir: “ Do you believe that 
awful — = they are telling about Miss 
Pim?” Second Village Goesip: “Yes, What 
is in?” 

Br.zins: “How are you and Miss Smarte 
getting on? Does she smile upon your suit ?” 
Wilkins: “Smile upon it? She actually laughe 
ab iti” 

Consnstztn : ‘So when she says, ‘Moses, do 
you lofe me?’ I dell her: ‘Rachel, id is not 
lekal to make a man ingriminate himeelluf! 
Show me your pank-pook before I rebly.’” 

“No, darling,” said a mother toa sick child ; 
"the doctor says I mustn’t read to you.” “Then, 
mamma,” begged the little one, “won't you 
please read to yourself out loud 1” 

* Vet, my little boy,’’ said the urban vieitor, 
‘‘what does mamma give you for being good to- 
day?” “She doesn’t give me anything,” said 
the youngeter, in an injured tone. “I am just 
good for nothing.” 

“ Yus, I've got rid of that girl. Why, do you 
know she actually planted herself in the parlour 
when I had company and entertained them !” 
said Mra, Stoopid. “You don’t say! How she 
will be missed |” replied Mra, Sarcastic. : 

Youna Lawyzr (on his first case): “1’d give 
anything to win this case, but I don’t see how it 
is possible to clear you.” Prisoner (modestly 
suggesting): “I don’t s’pose ye'd like to swear 
yer committed the crime yerself, would yer }” 

A cBRTALN minister, while preaching, said that 
every blade of grass was a sermon, The next 
day he was amusing himeelf by mowing his 
lawn, when a parishioner seid: “ That's right, 
doctor ; cut your sermons short.” 

To his aged parents in far-off Ireland they 
brought back the ead story: “ Your poor son 
Pat,” they said—‘‘alas! he was captured by 
cannibale and boiled alive.” ‘That wae just like 
Pat,” sobbed the broken-hearted mother ; ‘‘ he 
always was a broth of a boy !” 

“How was the play?” “It was very good,” 
replied the meek man, “I’m glad you enjoyed 
it.” “TI don’t mean to say that 1 enjoyed it, 
1 merely said ib was very good. I base that 
opinion on the fact that the lady with!a large hat 
who sat in front of me laughed audibly several 
times during each act,” 

An artist who was staying in Devonshire, 
when taking a walk one day, a vwory 
pretty cottage, which he thovght would make a 
nice picture, so he went to the door and asked 
the — who was Rs old lady, Aah he might 

nt her cottage, replied, » nO man, 
Reould bee memte i material ; it has only just 
been white-washed.” 

Tus 





of tender nothings. It was as follows: “ Please 
excuse the mildness of this here letter, as the 
chap wot’s ’ ritin’ it is a married man, and he says 
he can’t bide any soft soaping —it allus gives him 
the spazzums.” 

Pat was a very ugly man, and was fully con- 
scious of hie lack of good looks; but this fact 
did not deter him from being*a “ lady-killer,” 
One day, as he was crossing a ditch, he met a 
girl. As che was about to pass him, he said, 
looking archly at her: ‘Oh, you pretty, pretty 
lass!” The girl tossed her head, and replied ; 
“T am sorry I cannot return the compliment!” 
“ Faiz, you could if you had lied as I did,” said 
he, as he walked away from the indignant maid. 

“Ts the house very quiet 1” he asked, as hein- 
spected the room that had been advertised to let, , 
“No,” ssid the landlady, wearily, “I can’t | 
truthfully say that itis, The four babies don’t | 
make much noise, for they never all cry at once, | 
and the three pianos one gets used to, and the 
parrot is quiet sometimes ; but the man with the , 
clarionet, and the boy that’s learning to play the | 
flute, do make it noisier than I wish it was,” | 
“That’s all right!” said the man cheerfully. 
* Live and let live is my motto! I'll take the | 
room and move in to-morrow, and the little | 
things you mention will never disturb me, Good. | 
morning.” And it was not till he was moved in | 
and was settled that they learned his occupation. 
He played a trombone ix an orchestra, | 
































DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 


“KAPUTINE" cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to ‘ E.,"” 
Karvrusa, Lrp., Huppersristp, for free samples, 
with name of nearest agent, 





Readers who respond to any of the Ad- 
vertisements in this journal, would greatly 
oblige by mentioning the “ London Reader ” 
as the source of their information. 





Joun Nosig, of Manchester, have justly earned 
the reputation of producing really up-to-date 
costumes at marvellously low prices, As an 
instance of this, we have pleasure in directing the 
attention of our readers to an excellently designed 
skirt and bodice, known as Model €47, made in 
their special Cheviot Serge, and offered at the 


low figure of half a guinea, or the skirt alone at 
5a, 6d, This and the other costumes offered can 


be relied on to wear well and give entire satisfac- 
tion, Ladies about to make purchases in this 
direction would do well to give John Noble a 
trial. 





WORN BY LADIES OF EVERY DEGREE, 
Supreme 





MODEL 647. 
A Smartly Cut Design. 
In John Noble Cheviot Serge, 
full wide Skirt, full- 

fronted Bodice a 10 /6 
to figure at back and — 

worn inside or outside skirt, latest 


J car- 
i ’ . Skirt only, as 
COLOURS.—All Costumes supplied in we | 


\ 
SIZES IN STOCK are 34, 36, and 38 ins. round 
front. | Larger or pool cm 








THE JONN NOBLE 
Half-Guinea 


Walue for 
THREE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 





Model 648.—A young lady's 
costume in John Noble Cheviot 
Serge, bodice made with prettily 
gathered front and shaped belt. 

Well-cut Skirt. 
Lengths and Pri 


5. 38 48 6 
olin jaa S/tn oh pare Sach 
. CX ° 
OHN NOBLE CHEVIOT 
- a (s2in. wide), in — 
E cumes are 
r Full Dress 7/6 Length, 


/6 : 
kar s Oven §.—De- 
signed by : 1 Tuc “iene 
ited to 

mee ie erase 
Navy, Brown, Bronze, Electric, Petunia, Myrile, Cinnamon, 
y, Fawn or Grey. 


made to measure, 1 


JOHN NOBLE, LTD., onpi'sins: Wins, MANCHESTER. 


Costumes. 


AND UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED -TO BE 
Money. 


A Box con- 
taining 
1000 Patterns 
of 


FABRICS 
sent free 
on approval, 
together 


with 
LATEST 
. FASHION 
CATA- 
LOGUE. 





ices : 
MODEL 644. 
A Very Becoming Mode. 


In John Noble Cheviot Serge, 


with Bodice made 
Norfolk Fashion; the ]f}/ 
centre boxpleat bemg 

carried to the neck. With 
pointed saddle front; 

and sleeves lined. Price only 
10/6; carriage 9¢. extra. Skirt 
alone, §/G; carriage 6d. extra, 


50 inches, 


mad 


. extra. 





arms), skirts being 38, 40. and 42 ins. long in 
tomo agg Ban ere~-London and Midland Bank. 
pER when ordering. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Prince of Wales possesses the moat curious 
psper weight ia the world, It is the hand of an 
Ligyptian mummy. 

PRINCE AND Parxcess Canistia® will reside 
for several months to come at Cumberland 
Lodge, Windsor Great Park, -where they are 
ehortly to receive a visit from Prince and Princess 
Axibert of Auhalt. Princesa Victoria of 
Schieswig-Holsteio is to spend some time at 
Oimiez with the Queen. 

1'H8 little Princes of York will go for the next 

wo months or so to their grandmamma, ‘the 
Duchess of Teck, who is only too delighted to 
have her Royal grandsona under her charge. 
When they return home it will probably be in 
company with a new denizen of their nursery, 
who will shortly make his or her appearance in 
the world at White Lodge. 

Sivce the Conquest; save and except King 
George TIL, three only of the thirty-seven 
Sovereigns (inclusive of the Queens Jane and 
Mary If) have even passed their eeventieth 
birth@ays—viz., George IL, William IV., and her 
present Most Gracious Majesty. Nine have 

“r-stepped “three score years,” half a-dozen 

ve passed the half-century, double that 

umber have exceeded forty years, three have 
vosed thirty, and the remaining three never 
‘tained majority. Up ‘to date the united ages 
he siz Monarchs of the House of Hanover 
iave totalled to about four hundred and forty- 
four years. 

Tue Qaeen's wish is to have a private Thanke- 
tiving Service, attended only by herself, the 
Royal Family, and the Courd, at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James's Paiace, on Tuesday, June 
20d, With public services on the same day at 
Westminster Abbey and at St. Paul's Cathedral. 
a this chse the, Queen and Royalties will drive 
in procession from Bae Palace to St. 
James's by way of Constitution ill, Piccadilly, 
and St, James’s-street, returning by Pall-mall, 
Charing-cross, and Whitehall. It is feared that 
the Queen’s strength would be unequal to the 
fatigue of a State drive from Buckingham Palace 
to the City and back, 

law Princeeses have made themselves more 
traiy loved and respected in their busband’s 
country than the Crown Princess of Greece, the 
third daughter of the FE opress 


Royal Highness has, since ber marriage; Come: 


ery hing in her power to promote the good of 
the people, and through her efforts numerous 
charitable institutions have been founded, her 
sah achievements having been a home for little 
children and a kitchen for the poor. The 
Pciucess is wonderfully popular in Greece, the 

le Jookiog upon her as quite one of them- 
selves, she having adapted herself to the sur- 
roundings, and shown jthat she looks on Greece 
as her real home. This King George has never 
succeeded in doing. He remains partly Danish 
and partly Eaglish, but is not a bit Greek. 

Tae Queen will spend more time than usual 
iu Buckingham Palace this year, but as a 
matter of duty, not choice. The truth is, 
Buckingham Palace, with its vast and stately 
salons, is admirable for great Court ceremonials, 
but is almost wholly lacking in that air of home- 
like comfort which Her Majesty values above all 
sise. Oa Drawing Room days, and whea the 
huge opartments are being used for State balla 
or concerte, when the stately corridors are 
banked with Sowers, the superb staircase guarded 

y picturesque Yeouen of the Guard, the buffets 
iaden with pricelesspiate, the rooms filled with 
the life and colour .nd beauty contributed by a 
thousand or two of the jine flewr of the aris- 
tocracy, the Palace is seen at its best. “Bat os a 
mere residence, even for royalty, it is somewhat 
oppreesively etately and dull, the beautifal 
grounds of forty acres or so being the only 


pec 
t 


really attractive feature of the place, TheQueen 
never looked upon Backingham Palace as 
“home,” and it is not surprising that her 


Majesty's preference for Windsor, Usborne, and 
Balmoral has only deepened with the passing 
of the years, 





STATISTICS. 


Tere are about 1,500 theatres in Europe. 
Italy possesses most, 

Nearty £500,000 worth of artificial flowers 
are sold in London yearly. 

THE earnings of the average practising barris- 
ter do nob exceed £300 a year. 

Ix the lest three hundred years Great Britain 
has spsnt £1,857,000,000 in war, 

Tx proper distance between the eyes fe the 
width of one eye. 








GEMS. 


mere 
* 


Sucozss always travels in the direction you 
are going ; it cannot be met, but must always 
be overtaken, 

Live is @ succession of. lessons which must 
be ved to be understood, All is a riddle, 
and the key to a riddle is another riddle, There 
are as wavy pillows of illusion as flakes in a 
snowstorm. We wake from one dream into 
another dream. 

Tae best part of one’s life is the perform- 
ance of one’s daily duties, All higher motives, 
ideas, concep ions, sentiments in a man’s life 
are of little value if they do not strengthen 
him for the better discharge of the duties 
which devolve upon him in the ordinary affairs 
of life, 

THE years do not go from us, but we go 
from them, stepping from the old into the 
new, sud always leaving behiud us some b ) 
that is no longer serviceable on the m 
Some keep our childhood, some our youth, and 
al! have something of ours which they will 
give up for neither bribe nor prayer—the opinions 
cash away, the hopes that have bad succesgors, 
aud the follies outgrown, to be reviewed by 
memory, and. be called up for evidence some 
day. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


: Sch 
woe : -~ 


.— Honey ‘sandwiches are 
bread spread with honey. 


@ Hower Saspwicass 
simply thin slices of 
Place two slices together, and cut into narrow 
strips, or atamp with a small cutter in the form 
of tiny stars. 

Fic Caxn.—Cream one cupful of sugar with 
one-half cupful of butter; add one whole egg 
and the yolk of another beaten together, re- 
serving the white for frosting. Beat well, add 
one scant eupful of milk, two oupfuls of flour 
sifted with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla, Bakein two 
round tins or‘in a biscuit tin for twenty-five or 
thirty minutée. 

Bows,+-T wo cupfuls of light bread dough, one 
tablespoonfal of butter, two tablespounfuls of 
sugar, one-half cupful dried currants and 9 little 
powdered cinnamon. Mix the butter and eugar 
with the dough thoroughly. Let it rise until 
very light, then add the currants and cinnamon, 
Shape into biscuits ; let them stand to rise. When 
light bake aboub twenty minutes. After the 
buos are taken from the oven, brush the t ops 
with a teaspoonful of sugar dissolved in a little 
water or milk to give them a gloss, 

Raspsrrry Cuarkiorre Russe — To make 
raspberry charlotte russe, cover half an ounce of 
gelatine with a few spoonfuls of water, and soak 
for half an hour. Whip one pint of thoroughly 
chilled cream to a stiff froth, sweeten it with two 
tablespoonfule of sugar, added gradually, and 
favour with two tablespoonfuls of unsweetened 
raspberry jaice ; other flavourings may be sub- 


| sired form, 





stituted. Or use t tal fule of some 
delicate-flavoured, bright-hued jelly, crab-apple, 
quince or guava, When jelly is used the suger 
may be dispensed with. conti 








Tue town of Brux, Bohemia, is. esld to be 
sinking in s quicksand on which it la reported to 


Tun Westminster clock, Big Bep, “reports it- 
self” each day au «ab Greenwich, 
share » recerd fs kept of Saaiaanemnieh : 

' Some reporters now take notes by the 


light of a tiny incandescent’ lamp attached to 
the waistcoat, ~ , 


THe most extraordinary journal in the world 
is published weekly at Athens. Its contente are 
written entirely in verse, even to the advertise- 
mente, . Ti aS ee 

Hongy ants have a peculiar custom. They 
form subterranean chambers for a home. A 
number of the tribe never leave this home, 
Their vocation { life is remarkable. They keep 
house, The penis Soar go abroad seek 
honey. Returning they feed this honey 
to the houeekeeping ants and stuff them fall of 
the saccharine ter. The housekeepers are 
the honey jars of ‘the establishment, as it were. 


Iv is often of importance to have plates or 
cards of transparent material, These can easily 
be made of gelatine by the following process : 
Place gelatine in cold water for se hours 
until ft is Carnighty eee taking care that 
no more water remains than is necessary to swell 
it completely. Prepare a plate of oo, carefully 
clean if, then coat with the slightest possible 
filen of oil. Place around'this glass a rim jusd as 
high as the thickness of the plate of gelatine is to 
be. Pour upon the pre glase, which should 
be hot, the softened gelatine; thea lay over ita 
second glass, heated and ofled, and press it gently 
down until in rests evenly ou the topiof the 
frame, This makes the thickness uniform, and if 
care is taken, there will be neither bubbles nor 
irregalgrities, When cool, remove the gelatine, 
which may then be cut or shaped into any de- 
By adding colouring matter any 
shade can be zecured. Anilice is, the, beat for 
tinting. 


Iv is nob generally understood that tuberca- 
losis may be communicated from most domestic 
animals. It attacks, besides man, cattle, fowls, 
sheep, cata, dogs, horaes, and 
the vermin about the and 
these latter’ keno the 
disease. The chief of the National Bureau of 
Avimal Industry gives a brief sammary upon 
tuberculosis, in the course of which he says: 
“Phe germ attacks only diseased orlabraded tis- 
eue. There are cells within the body whose 
ducy It is to fight disease germa The germ may 
euter either by inhalation, inoculation or. 
tion, Tuberculosis is more prevalent in old 
in young cattle. It is nob hereditary, The germ 
can be killed: (¢) By a temperature of 158 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for thirty minutes; (6) by 
direct sunlight; ({c) by diffused sunlight Its 
virulence depends on the numbers present. In 
brie 9. 4 poor health, poor ventilation, poor 
food, of sunlight, are important predisposing 
causes, There is no more, if as much, buber- 
culosis at the present time than in the pest. 
Taberculine, in competent hands, ia 9 trust- 
worthy and safe tie agent. Tuberculosis 
is nota respecter of breeds. Coramunities have 
been furnighed almost entirely with milk from 
tuberculous herde, without avy appreciable fn- 
crease In tuberculosis, Others have been far- 
nished milk from healthy herds ‘with no appre: 
clable decreate in tuberculosis. Where fat 
have been inspected, even W al propor- 
tion of their dams and nurses are ‘fuberculous, 
only in from two to five in one iiuudred thousand 
has the disease been detected, “The disease 
could be bred cut of a” herd by separating ‘the 
infected avimals and rateing the. healthy: calves 
according ‘to the Danfeéh method ‘recently de- 
scribed fn scientific papers.” This is one of the 
most interesting topics now before the public, 
and the suppression of this dread disease de-- 
mands all the combined force of science andthe 
Will of the people.” BDSM OMe 
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ee, I —— are of unsoundness 44 roids naa ton easentlal howd parties Faget be in 
TO RRES ENTS mind legal ‘ , deren’ wea reasonable amoun 
NOTICES co POND : seine! wyers have d as ase sufficient to show that they belong to the 
i: * whether ‘ton chtdenal should not succeasfal working classes ; self-toterest req that 
form of “4 or they should have in addition to their luggege as much 


Hazet Evrs.—The Latin for hazel bs cosylus, 

Tory-Torvy.—It shonld be renewed every month. 

Frmst Bory.—Tho brothers and sisters will all share 
alike. 


Lirrie Dorrit,—We should advise you to stay at 
home. 
Trovatev.—You should ‘consult an aurist without 


olay. 

Crraistuas Box.—Ohristmas Day, 1571, fell on o 
Monday. ' 

A @.—You 2an get it at any waterproofing shcp for 
a few pence. 

One iv Diarress.—You had better consult a respect- 
able soliciter. 

D. T.—If you leave her you must provide a separate 
maintenance. 

Scerric,—It ia no large that-the best batsman cannot 
hit a ball without its limite, 

Anxtovs.—It is impossible to arrest the pension of a 
discharged soldier for debt. 


Srep-Moraza.—Step-children have no claim upon 
their step-parents for support. 

Dzouta.—If he should molest her, let her sce redress 
at the hands of the magistrate. 

Rorvs.—We axe not aware that the matorial you 
desire can be obtained anywhere. 

Dest.—You are not lable in any debits your wife may 
have contracted before marriage. 

A. 8, 0.—If the will specifically leaves the property 
to the lady, it cannot be set aside. 

Rourry.—The interested parties would no doubt have 
the right to demand it if they choee to do so. 

Iononamrs,—In Shakespeare's ‘ Troflus and Cressida,” 
The lines are uttered by us. See act Ii, scene 2 

Mantwa.—Place on of fish when baking thin 
slices of salt pork ; it will baste the fish, aud the season- 
ing ta fine, ; 

Awxtovs.—It will be time enough to be anxtous about 
becoming an efficient opsrator when machines are being 
put down where you are employed, 

Ras,—The architect is a purely theoretical individual, 
and you would not have the same advantege there 
except you began by learning practical masonry. 

Losr.—It fenext to impossible, courting by adver- 
tisement, to diseover.the address ® stranger in 
America, unless you have something totface bim by. 

M. T.—There thust be two witnésses to a will. They 
must not be or executors, They must sign in 
the presence of each other and in that of the testator, 

EB. 8. R.—Hot and salt will clean copper. If 
washed off then with hot water.and soap and polished 
— a cry flannel it will retain its brilliancy for a long 

fom . 


Stawmernaa.—-The cure consists in getting the speech 
50 much under control as to be able to pull up the errant 
tongue when it is about to run away—to make a pause 
long enough to curb its excitement, and begin over 
again quietly. 

. 

M. A. P.—Mackerel is ono of the most oily of fish, 
and the most difficult to digest, and should be. entirély ” 
abstained from except by the best of health, 


persons 
Whiting is the most wholesome digestible fiah, aud | 


next to that comes sole, 


0. M—F¥rench is the coremontal or polite] age| 
at all tne Buro Courts ; even our own. Mr. fs but a 4 
corruption of French Monsieur ; the game 4 is 
used even in Russia and Greece, where even the 
alphabet ts different from ours. 


N-ppy.—A short afternoon nap fe extremely beneficial, 
especially if the heaviest meal of the day is. eaten at 
noon. A nsp while digestion is in operation is natural 
and healthy. and reats the body, relieves the brain, and 
indulges and assists the di ve organs. 


Distressep.—If you ask our advice’ we say in your 
case do nothing secretly. Better watt until the diffi- 
culties thet at present stand in your way are overcome, 
evon if it means five more yoars. No good would come 
from your getting married as you suggest. 


Lover's’ QuaRkEL.—A sensible man will not be dis- 
pleazed at his betrothed’s dancing sometimes with other 


Anxious To Krow,—We cannot insert a speech such 
&8 you seem to want, as It would occupy too much space. 
Why not wait and say just what occurs to you when 
the time comes, Set speeches are not suited to such 
be 5 foe Communal’ tomes ‘pieh chohs Yo he 

remar'! ou; 
inspired by the happy event you aré taking a part in, 
wean ge the accom od are faded eieas out J. 
part, it will proba impossible recover 
likeness. If . . fortunate 





under rest: an asylum the certificates of 
examiners must be obtained ag well as the formal appli- 
cation of a relative or friend, is +i, Bae 





WHAT WOULD I DO FOR LOVE OF THRE? 


Warar would I do for of thee ? 
You ask me, dear. I cannot tell; 

No love of mine may measured be ; 
But I do love thee fond and well. 


*%. A woman's love may not be weighed 
By petty silver nor by - 
No earthly power can ne 
The utmost love her heart doth hold. 


What would I do for love of thee ? 
Ask rather w I would not do! 
If love alove could content thee 
Then I would love thee fond aud true. 


ag ny peat pte omega 
or 2 good wor 
If just by living, I ya 
At once your comfort leal and true. 


But I would live for love of thee ; 

Share all your sorrows, grief and strife, 
Oontented inst to live and be 

Your faithful friend and loving wife, 


Navvim.—Utah was a “territory” within the United 
States In 1868, governed by the Oentral Authority 
without the “home rule” legialative principics of the 
States ; it was this year created a Btate, and has now its 
own local like the other States; Utah was 
acquired by the United States from Mexico as far back 
Sod be Meliinees Geen. the Shenae locber t 0 Scot: 

0 y , the Mormon rr; - 
torial government was formed in 1850, parte of Nevada, 
Wyoming, and Colorado being included in the jurisdic- 
tion ; in 1868, however, the territory was reduced to 
Utah as now bounded, and shortly thereafter the 
Government dealt sum: with the Mormons, their 
church corporation betng dissolved and moe contis- 
cated being set aside ae a permanent school fund. 





prey ag will them golng for perbaps a month 
after Janding until obtein situations. 

BR, N.—A candidate for artifivership in the al 
Navy must be able to read and write well, b¢é acquatn 
with names and uses of various perte of a marine engine, 

the gauges, feed. injectors, and blow-off 
cocks, know, how to ascertain density and ht of 


water in what to do with priming, how te 
regulate condensation water, what is necessary when 
water is in cylinders, and when a bearing, heats, also 


Macarz —Soak the hem for twelve hourg in plenty of 
cold water, then take it out and scrape it well; put. it 
in a leoge saucepan covered with cald water ; put on the 
iid let it boil gently for about three hours; @ ham 
twelve pounds takes three hours; if less 

it tt may take a little lees time ; if larger, a little 
more; let it oool in the water after i¢ has boiled the 
necesssury time, then take off the skin carefully ; now 
take » sheet of paper and place over it; rub the paper 
with the hand, and take a of paper and 
repeat ; oe the em ab or = ee 
grease may sprinkled over rasplugs 
mat tread or browned bread crumbs, or it may be 
ted over with glezs as used for ox tongue, and 
reted also with beat butter; have a piece of orna- 
mentai frilled paper to twist round the knuckle, 


i 








Tue Lonpowx Reapxr can be sent to any part of the 
henge 9 ped Three-halfpence Weekly; or Quarterly, 
One Shilling and Kightpence. The yearly subscriptiow 
for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, is 
Eight Shillings and Lightpence, post-free. 


Au Back Nomeers, Pants and Votrmes are in. 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers, 


NOTICS.—Part 429, Now Ready, price Sixpence, 
post-free, Eightpence, Also Vol. LXVIL, bound in 
cloth, 4s. 6d, 


Tur INDEX ro Vou. LXVIL fs now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


Ai Letrers To Bt Apparssep TO THR Eprron. 
Fag Loypox Reapsk, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 


+4f°We cannot undertake to return rejected manu 
scripts. 





your Carbolic 


relieved; and, ha 


describe it as a ous Ointment.” 


“A SOVEREIGN REMEDY” 


FOR CHAFED SKIN, PILES, CHAPPED HANDS, CHILBLAINS, SORE EYES, 
THROAT COLDS, EARACHE, NEURALGIC AND RHEUMATIC PAINS, 
INSECT BITES, SCALDS, CUTS, BRUISES, RINGWORM, AND 

: SKIN AILMENTS GENERALLY, ia 


a 





eee CaRBOLlC +. OINTMENT? 


Large Pots, 1s. 14d. each, at Chemists, &c., or Post Free for value. 


W. VAUGHAN, Raq., Capel, Surrey, says :—‘I find that your Carbolic 
Ointment is @ sovereign remedy for Chilblains. It at once relieves the sore 
and irritating pain, and a few applications complete the cure.” 


From W. 3) WARE, Esq., Nunhead, London.—“ Having 8 very sens‘ ‘ive 
skin, much affected by cold winds, it made me a victim to great sufiering, 
although having tried nume.cus remedies. A friend insisted on my trying 
tment, and gave me proof of its efficacy. I applied it also 
for a very bad Burn on my hand, which, after a few applications, it ontirely 
used it beneficially for other purposes, I can only 


W. C. FITZGHRALD, Chemist, Wellington, New Zoaland, writes; “ It 
is, without exception, the best healing Ointment I ever used,” 











F.C. CALVERT 4; Co., Manchester. 


AWARDED 76 GOLD & SILYER MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. 
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PEPPER'S TONIC 


Pronmactes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS + Aner meatal 
SHILLING BOTTLE 


SHILLING | 
BOTTLES, 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 








MEDICAL ANNUAL, 


Fi RY'S 


Pure Concentrated 











best Costumes on the market at the prive. 





SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED. 


NEW COSTUMES for SPRING 1897. 


Tuause ILLusTRaTE ovr New Lapres’ Costumes aT 


“Wx + Pesign 160, Design 170, Da” 
10/6 10/6 
Packed in strong leather board box, ae: a ca all arg for 9d. extra. 
The Costumes are, made from our noted Avondale o 
Grenat, Brown, Tan, Fawn, Myrtle Green, Peacock G: 


reen, 
Fashionable Bodie, trimmed with braid, Lang and sleeves lined, and-fashionable cut 
skirt. These Costumes are cut and finished 


Price only 10/G Complete. 


RNOTE.—When ordering quote No. of style required, the colour of cloth, and send 
the waist and bust measure, all around under arms and length of skirt in front. If 
the waist measure is over 29in. the Costume will be 1/6 extra. 

SKIRTS.—The Skirt of the above can be had separately, price 5/6 ; postage 6d. extra. 


Patterns and Ulustratious sent post-free on application. Send a post-card at once to 


THE SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING (CO0., LTD., 
(Dept. 16), 1, Milk Street, MANCHESTER. 
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tot Serge, in Black, Navy 
and Grey, and consists 0 


in a superior manner, and are by far the 























600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 
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ual ag ery 
or readle. 4 years’ 
To ensure BR pre we genes | 
send Mashineca receipt of of 5/= 
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Hicu Street, Campen Town, ieee 
ry Ras Bey ; 14, Brcu Rop., Kivsvax. 
(Please 9 ote this P. 


THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 
Are effective and requié 
no skill to use. 
12 Curlers in Box, Free 
pay Post for 8 Stamps. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROW NETS 


oo ay CHLORODYNE 





GOuUGHS, GOLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


D®.2. i. COLLIS. BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine 
PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleep, 
FITHOUT *amaDACHE an 1 invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. 


D». J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor i Sir 
W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
Pre eee y the gh <a a aes an 7. that the whole story of the 

efen BO . was untrue, regretted to it been 
eworn to. —See The Times, July 18th, 1864. a 


T)yR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 


PALLIATIVE in NEURALG GOUT, 
PHEUMATION. A, , CANCER, TOOTHACHE, 











GREAT SPECIFI 
DIARRHEA, ‘DYSENTERY, (CHOLERA. 
cuasgEXERAL, BOARD OF HRALTH, Londen, REPORT that it ACTS a8 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calout Caloutta, states:—Two Doses CoMPLETELT 
CURED ME OF DIARRHEA,” 


D* 3 a poldan BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts ‘short 


PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC 
BE PALPITATION, HYSTERU 


_—The IMMENSE SALE 
ewes pret noey NSCRUPULOUS IMITATUNS. Be 

“al to observe TRADE MARK. Of all Chemists. 4/1 & 4/5, Sole 
Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENP.)RT, 33, Great Russell Street, 
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